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Some new names appear, and some fa 


muliar ones are absent in the listing of 
Publications Committee and AE Advis 
ory Board members inside the front 
cover. Those whose terms have expired 
deserve our thanks for their past service; 
the holdovers for their continuing serv- 
ice; and the newcomers, for responding 
so readily to President Essert’s invitation 
to serve. 

Some confusion has arisen from tin 
to time as to the respective functions of 
the Publications Committee and the AE 
Advisory Board. The Publications Com- 
nittee meets three or four times a yea! 
and determines editorial policies for 
AKA membership publications, giving 
ontinuing attention to Adult Leader 
ship and Aputt Epucation. The Al 
Advisory SZoard (like the Al Advis 
ory Board) does not meet. Members of 
both groups, however, who are able to 
do so, meet with the Publications Com 
mittee at national AEA conferences. The 
Advisory Boards are asked to suggest 
articles and authors, to advise on various 
problems facing the staff or Publications 
Committee, and to criticize the maga 
zines. The principal difference is that the 
Publications Committee is responsible 
for deciding on editorial policies, while 
the Advisory Boards are, as the name 
broadly hints, advisory. All members are 
welcome to send us advice, of course 
Having Advisory Boards ensures that 
fairly representative groups of readers 
ac tually will do So 


al * 


Ihe hottest issue to develop on the 
floor of the AEA’s Delegate Assembly 
(Chicago, November 10th) was whether 
or not the general membership of the 
Association ($5.00 annual dues) should 
be allowed the option of receiving either 
Adult Leadership or Epucation 

Continued on inside back cover) 
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adult education in the United States 


Malcolm S. Knowles 
Administrative Coordinator, AEA 


\dult education is such a pervasive 
phenomenon that it eludes precise 
definition. In its broadest meaning, it 
includes all experiences that help 
mature men and women to acquire 
new knowledge, understandings, skills, 
attitudes, interests, or values. In this 
sense, it encompasses practically all 
life-experiences, individual or group, 
that result in learning. It thus in- 
cludes individuals reading books, 
listening to music, talking with people, 
even learning from experience. In a 
more technical sense, the phrase is 
used to denote planned or organized 
activities carried on by grown-ups 
for the purpose of learning something. 
In this sense, it encompasses organized 
classes, study groups, lecture series, 
planned reading programs, systematic 
discussions, conferences, institutes, and 
the like. 

“Adult education” is used in three 
ways: to describe a process, an activ- 
ity, and a movement. Perhaps the 
most common usage is in reference to 
the activity of people learning to- 
gether in groups. But people are 
increasingly recognizing that there is 
a process by which individuals can 


systematically learn from their daily 
experiences, and that this also is adult 
(Thus, there are certain 
ways that a clerk in a store can handle 


education. 


her customers, or that a traffic officer 
can deal with a speeder, or that an 
executive can work with his staff, or 
that parents can live with their chil- 
dren, which will result in the dev clop- 
ment of new knowledge, attitudes, or 
other learnings.) A third meaning of 
“adult education” combines all the 
activities and processes into the idea 
of a popular movement. The adult 
education movement includes all the 
wide variety of mature individuals 
learning in infinite ways under in- 
numerable auspices the many things 
that make life richer and more civi- 
lized. Those in the “movement” are 
dedicated to the improvement of the 
process of adult learning, the exten- 
sion of opportunities for adults to 
learn, and the advancement of the 
general level of our culture. 

Several forces have conspired to 
make adult education a significant 
factor in modern social progress. Per- 
haps the foremost is the increased 
pace of change. Changes in techno- 


*Excerpts from an article prepared for the 1955 edition of the Encyclopedia Americana. 
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logical processes, in communications, 
in knowledge, in social organization, 
in patterns of living, are now so fre- 
quent and continuous that modern 
man must constantly learn new ideas, 
new facts, new skills, indeed, new 
attitudes and values, to keep up with 
the flow of life. No longer: is it pos- 
sible, as it was with our grandfathers, 
for a young man of twenty-one to 
have learned practically all that he 
will need to know to meet the prob- 
lems he will face the rest of his life. 
Both educators and the general public 
are coming to see that education is 
not merely a function of childhood 
but that it is a lifelong process. 
Another force in the advancement 
of adult education is the rising pro- 
portion of older people in our popu- 
lation. In 1850 youth under 20 ac- 
counted for over half the entire 
population, whereas in 1930 they con- 
stituted under two-fifths of the popu- 
lation and by 1980 will probably be 
about a quarter of the total. The 
percentage of people over 45 more 
than doubled between 1850 and 1950. 
A third force is the shortened work 
week, which provides leisure hours in 
which adults can pursue cultural in- 
terests. A fourth force is what Bryson 
calls the “third communications revol- 
ution”—the telegraph, teletype, radio, 
television, inexpensive newspapers, 
paper-back books, and weekly maga- 
zines, which bring the world’s events 
and great ideas daily into the “com- 
mon man’s” living room. Perhaps other 
forces are at work, also, but under- 
neath them all is the drive toward 
self-betterment that has flowered full- 
bloom in our century as a basic in- 
gredient of the American way of life. 


early beginnings 

Adult education might be said to 
have begun in this country when the 
early settlers learned from the Indians 
how to grow corn, conquer the ele- 
ments, and survive in the inhospitable 
New World. A process of adult edu- 
cation—perhaps one of the most im- 
portant in our history—was going on 
during the colonial period when the 
colonists were learning through par- 
ticipation in town meetings, colonial 
legislatures, and other governmental 
activities, to use the tools of liberty 
and self-government. Probably no un- 
dertaking of any society ever staked 
more on the ability of adults to learn 
than did the founding of the Republic. 
For the new Republic could survive 
only if it succeeded in transforming, 
in one generation, an entire people 
from subjects to citizens — from a 
people used to being governed by an 
aristocracy to a people able to govern 
themselves. The instruments by which 
this gigantic adult education task was 
accomplished were informal, unor- 
ganized, and in a sense unconscious. 
They were the town meetings, 
cracker-barrel discussions, letters of 
correspondence, pamphlets, editorials, 
books, speeches, poems, and plays, 
which explored the issues and ideas 
of democracy. Although the Amer- 
ican Revolution was one of the most 
significant political revolutions in his- 
tory, it was equally significant as a 
social and intellectual revolution. 

At about the time that the “common 
man” was mastering his new role of 
citizen-ruler, the world of knowledge 
was being illuminated by the dawn of 
the age of science. In the years be- 
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tween the Revolution and the Civil 
War there was an upsurge of secular 
thought and of interest in natural 
science that produced a hunger for 
knowledge never before noted in the 
annals of history. This urge for the 
diffusion of knowledge expressed it- 
self in many ways. Numerous institu- 
tions were founded in this period— 
The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in 1780, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1791, the 
Boston Mechanics Institute in 1826, 
the Franklin Institute in New Haven 
in 1828, the Lowell Institute in Boston 
in 1836, the Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington in 1846, the first public 
library in Boston in 1848, the Y. M. 
C. A. in 1851, Cooper Union in New 
York City in 1859, the land grant col- 
leges provided for in the Morill Act 
of 1862, and the first women’s club in 
1866, to mention a few. 

The first and one of the 
famous national adult cducation pro- 
grams, the American Lyceum, was or- 
ganized during this period. Founded 
in 1831 by Josiah Holbrook of Mas- 
sachusetts, the Lyceum flourished until 
by 1835 there were some 3,000 town 
lyceums presenting lecture-discussions 
at weekly meetings “for the mutual 
improvement of their members and 
the common benefit of society.” Their 
principal project was the advancement 
of the public school movement. By 
1845 the Lyceum had largely accom- 
plished its purpose and rapidly disap- 
peared from the scene. But it had 
developed a form—the lecture-discus- 
sion—which was later to be adopted 
and extended by such successors as the 
Chautauqua university extension, and 
public forum movements. 


most 


from 1865 to 1914 


While the dominating spirit of the 
adult education movement up to the 
Civil War was the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, that of the period between the 
Civil War and World War I might 
be characterized as the diffusion of 
organizations. In this period the pen- 
chant for “joining” which de Tocque- 
ville had observed in Americans in 
the 1840’s reached its full force. Hard- 
ly a year passed without the founding 
of several organizations concerned 
with social or individual self-improve- 
ment. Most of the institutions provid- 
ing educational opportunities for 
adults trace their birth to this era. 

One of the brightest stars to light 
the adult edt ational skies in these 
years was the Chautauqua Institution. 
Established in 1874 in Chautauqua, 
New 


Sunday School teachers, Chautauqua 


York, as a summer school for 


rapidly broadened its program to in 
clude literature, science, history, and 
other subjects of general culture. Its 
Literary and Scientific Circle, which 
was founded in 1878 and which grew 
into a nation-wide system of home 
study carried on in connection with 
local reading circles, popularized a 
new adult educational form, the cor 
respondence course. For many years 
the travelling chautauquas, inspired 
but not spensored by Chautauqua In- 
stitution, carried cultural stimulation 
into the by-ways of rural America. 
This period also witnessed the 
founding of myriad welfare agencies 
such as settlement houses, Salvation 
Army, family welfare societies; youth 
agencies such as Y.W.C.A., Y.M.H.A., 
Y.W.H.A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
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Campfire Girls; fraternal organizations 
such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Altrusa, 
Lions; and health agencies such as 
National ‘Tuberculosis 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
Red Cross—all of which are concerned 
with the education of adults as volun- 
teers, members, or clients. During this 
period there was a phenomenal growth 


Association, 


of large-scale voluntary associations 
with primarily adult educational pur- 
poses, such as the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 


American Association of University 


Women, the National Council of 
Jewish Women, B'nai B'rith, and 
many others. Labor unions, manu- 


facturers associations, trade associa- 
tions, and other groups were organ- 
ized around economic interests to 
promote the education of their mem- 


bers and the public. 


One of the most popular and far- 
reaching innovations of this time was 
the idea of systematic learning by 
correspondence. Pioneered by Chau- 
tauqua, the idea was rapidly developed 
by a mushrooming of private corres- 
pondence schools, the largest and best 
known of which is the International 
Correspondence Schools, founded 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, in 1891. Many 
universities adopted the idea and estab- 
lished home-study departments. Mil- 
lions of American citizens have re- 
ceived further education by corres- 
pondence. 

The established educational institu- 
tions—the public schools, colleges and 
universities—developed extensive adult 
education programs during this period. 
While evening classes for adults had 
been instituted in a few scattered com- 
Civil War, 


‘munities before the it was 


not until the massive waves of im- 
migration later in the century created 
a serious problem of “Americaniza- 
tion” that the evening school became 
an established part of the public school 
program. In 1889 an appropriation of 
$15,000 was included in the regular 
budget for evening lectures in New 
York City schools for the first time. 
By the First World War state-wide 
systems of evening schools, with con- 
tinuous state assistance, began appear- 
ing. The idea that a university has a 
responsibility for the education of the 
adult citizens of its community smol- 
dered for half a century before burst- 
ing out around the turn of the century 
in a blaze of organization of exten- 
sion departments. The University of 
the State of New York received the 
first state appropriation for university 
and the first na- 
tional conference on university exten- 
At the 
founding of the University of Chi- 


extension in 1891, 
sion was held in the same year. 


cago, in 1892, university extension was 
included as a formal, permanent divi- 
sion of the university. The modern 


model of university extension was 
created at the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1906, when emphasis was shifted 
from academic and cultural subjects 
to an all-embracing concept of service 
in addition to these 
subjects, all subjects concerned with 


which covered, 


the problems of the people and the 
State—agricultural, industrial, political, 
social, and moral. Following this 
broad pattern, extension divisions have 
been organized in the majority of the 
colleges and universities of the coun- 
try. 

Another development began in this 
period that was to affect the character 


of the adult education movement in 
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this country to the present time. 
Agencies and leaders of adult educa- 
tion began to cluster together into 
associations according to type of in- 
stitution, occupational interest, or type 
of subject-matter, for the purpose of 
promoting the advancement of their 
particular interests. Examples of these 
early associations include the Amer- 
ican Public Health Associations, the 
American Library Association, the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities, the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, and the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Although most of these associa- 
tions were not concerned exclusively 
with adult education, and they did 
not call it by that name, it was an 
important phase of their work. 
significant facts about this early pat- 
tern of organization of the adult edu- 
cation movement stand out: (1) adult 
education developed as an adjunct of 
some other kind of activity, rather 
than as a discrete activity with in- 
dependent character, and (2) individ- 


Two 


uals and agencies concerned with the 
education of adults developed inter- 
communication and loyalties around 
specialized interests before there was 
any consciousness of common, na- 
tional aims. The emerging pattern of 
growth of the adult education move- 
ment thus became a designless mosaic, 
rich in diversity but devoid of unity. 


the modern era 
FEDERAL AID 


With the advent of the First World 
War the modern era of adult educa- 
tion can be said to have begun. A 
number of new forces were intro- 
duced which pushed the adult educa- 
tion movement in new directions, and 


a number of old forces were strength- 
ened. One of the most powerful new 
forces was the entrance of the federal 
government into the direct support 
of certain phases of adult education. 
The dam was broken with the pas- 
sage, in 1914, of the Smith-Lever Act 
which provided federal funds on a 
contributive basis with state funds for 
the establishment and operation of 
a cooperative agricultural extension 
service. Through the years this pro- 
gram has grown to be one of the 
largest single enterprises in adult edu- 
cation. By the middle of the century 
there were twelve thousand county 
agents, demonstration 
and subject matter specialists who in 
fluenced almost seven million farm 
families with some phase of extension 
work. The agricultural extension serv- 


home agents, 


ice, reinforced by several thousand 


vocational agricultural teachers in 
rural public schools and aided by gen- 
eral social progress, has probably made 
more of an 
culture than any other induced force 
During the first 40 years 


of its existence not only the farming 


impact on a_nationa! 
in history. 


habits but such aspects of living as 
child-raising, food selection and prepa 
aration, health practices, and cultural 
activities, of rural families were rev- 
olutionized. Without doubt many of 
these changes have been w rought by 
the simple fact of the automobile, 
radio, refrigerator, and other tech- 
gut by the 
universality 
the changes have taken 
place the rural adult educators have 


nological improvements. 
speed, smoothness, and 


with which 


proved beyond question that adult 


education can make a difference. 


The federal government moved next 


into the field of adult education in 
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response to the need of skilled in- 
dustrial workers in war _ industries. 
The Smith-Hughes Act, passed in 
1917, made federal funds available to 
augment state and local funds for the 
expansion of vocational education in 
agriculture and the mechanical arts, 
principally through the public schools. 
These funds were augmented further 
during the depression of the 1930's 
by the passage of the George-Deen 
Act. The Great Depression witnessed 
the further support of adult educa- 
tion by the federal government 
through a wide variety of activities by 
the Works Progress Administration, 
the National Youth Administration, 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The government also provided one of 
the most dramatic examples of com- 
munity adult education through the 
work of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. In a sense, the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights” following the Second World 
War is the latest instance of direct 
federal support of adult education. 
The role of the federal government in 
adult education has been largely a 
stimulating and supportive role in this 
country, in contrast to the role of the 
governments of most European coun- 
tries, where they directly finance or 
operate many of the programs. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


A second force that has influenced 
the modern era is the pressure toward 
national integration of adult education 
activities. Until 1924 the term adult 
education was practically unknown in 
this country; agencies engaged in 
educating adults were so unrelated 
they did not even have a common 
name for what they were doing. But 
in that year Frederick P. Keppel, the 


newly elected president of the Carne- 
gie Corporation of New York, re- 
turned from an inspection of the 
national adult education movements 
of Europe with a vision of an integ- 
rated movement in this country. 
Under his leadership a series of con- 
ferences was held with leaders of 
various agencies, resulting in the 
founding of the American Association 
for Adult Education in 1926. During 
its 25 years of existence, the American 
Association served as a national clear- 
ing house for information about adult 
education. It conducted annual con- 
ferences, published a quarterly journal 
of adult education (1929-1951), spon- 
sored many studies, and published a 
large library of books, the most 
notable of which was the series, 
“Studies in the Social Significance of 
Adult Education.” It was- generously 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation 
during most of its life and was further 
supported by modest dues from about 
3,000 members. 

Five years before the founding of 
the American Association a Depart- 
ment of Immigrant Education was 
established in the National Education 
Association. Originally composed of 
administrators and teachers of pro- 
grams for the foreign-born, the De- 
partment gradually broadened _ its 
scope and in 1924 changed its name 
to the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion. For several years its members 
were drawn exclusively from the 
public school field, but in 1927 it 
amended its constitution to permit any 
person engaged in teaching, supervis- 
ing, or administering programs of 
adult education, under public or pri- 
vate auspices, to join. During the 
1930's and 1940's many people from 
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outside the public school field joined 
the Department, participated in its 
conferences, received its bi-monthly 
Adult Education Bulletin, and ob- 
tained other services. 

By 1949 the purposes, programs, 
and memberships of these two national 
organizations overlapped to such a 
degree that strong sentiment devel- 
oped for amalgamating them into a 
single national organization. A joint 
committee of the two organizations 
conducted a series of conferences that 
resulted in the decision to dissolve 
these two organizations and to create 
a totally new unifying national organ- 
ization. As a result, the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U. S. A. was 
founded at an assembly of over two 
hundred leaders of adult education at 
Columbus, Ohio, on May 14, 1951. 
The purposes of the Adult Education 
Association are: (1) to help adult 
educators to improve their competen- 
cies, (2) to bring the agencies of 
adult education into closer working 
relationship and greater unity of pur- 
pose, (3) to extend and deepen the 
knowledge and practice of adult edu- 
cation, (4) to further the development 
of adult education resources, especial- 
ly in local communities, and (5) to 
increase public awareness and support 
of adult education. Its services in- 
clude national conferences, a monthly 
magazine, Adult Leadership, a quar- 
terly journal, Adult Education, re- 
search studies, field consultation, and 
a public relations program. It spon- 
sors a Council of National Organiza- 
tions in which 150 agencies plan joint- 
ly and a National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators in 
which over 2,000 members work on 


problems common to public school 
adult education programs. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION 


This impulse toward coordination 
and cooperation expressed itself on 
the local level with the organization 
of several dozen local, state, and re- 
gional adult education councils or 
associations during this period. There 
is no uniform pattern of organization 
or program among these councils and 
associations, but almost all of them 
sponsor conferences, information ex- 
changes, directories of agencies, and 
newsletters. Many of them in addition 
conduct surveys of community needs, 
have counseling services, stimulate 
joint planning, sponsor training pro- 
grams, carry on community-wide 
publicity campaigns, or try out ex- 
perimental activities. 

Following World War II an im- 
portant new movement of community 
development through adult education 
gained momentum, notably in Mon- 
tana, Washington, Kentucky, New 
York, Michigan, and Southern Illinois. 
This approach seeks to raise the cul- 
tural level of the total community by 
bringing the citizens together to study 
and solve pressing community prob- 
lems. It seeks to get at the develop- 
ment of individuals through the 
process of community development. A 
variation on this general theme was 
introduced by the “Test City Pro- 
gram” of the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, established by the Ford Foun- 
dation, in which councils were or- 
ganized in a dozen cities to promote 
liberal education through group dis- 
cussion. The development of effective 
local organizations for promoting and 
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coordinating adult education has 
proved to be one of the thorniest 
problems in the movement. The Adult 
Education Association has given this 
problem highest priority in its pro- 


gram. 


FOUNDATION AID 


A third force influencing adult edu- 
cation in the modern era has been 
large-scale support by private founda- 
tions. The pace was set by the Carne- 
gie Corporation of New York, with 
its financing of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education over a span 
of almost 25 years. While it supported 
the basic organizational services of the 
Association, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion’s major emphasis was on the de- 
velopment of a body of adult educa- 
tion literature. Many of the classes in 
the present literature of adult educa- 
tion were made possible by Carnegie 
grants. The Kellogg Foundation has 
also been active in supporting special 
projects, notably enters for Continu- 
ing Education at Michigan State Col- 
lege, the University of Georgia, and 
other locations. The Fund for Adult 
Education, established by the Ford 
Foundation in 1951, has made avail- 
able large sums for the support of the 
Adult Education Association, the ex- 
pansion of book-centered’ discussion 
programs such as the Great Books 
program, the development of educa- 
tional television, the promotion of 
film-discussion projects, and the gen- 
eral furtherance of liberal, as dis- 
tinguished from vocational and avoca- 
tional, adult education. 


STATE AID 


A fourth force at work in this 
period has been a rapid growth in 


state aid for public school adult edu- 
cation, in the form of both tax funds 
and service bureaus. A study in 1954 
revealed that 25 states provided staff 
services from the state departments of 
education to local schools and 20 
states provided financial aid totalling 
almost $12,000,000. Expenditures for 
public school adult education in 1953 
totalled $79,000,000. It is interesting 
to note that in the same year expendi- 
tures for the public libraries totalled 
$120,000,000, for university extension, 
$97,000,000, and for agricultural ex- 
tension service, $80,100,000. 


NEW KNOWLEDGE 
AND METHODS 

A fifth force at work in the modern 
era has been the extension and deepen- 
ing of knowledge about adult educa- 
tion through experiment and research. 
In 1928 Edward L. Thorndike of 
Columbia University published under 
the title Adult Learning a report of 
research which proved that the ability 
of adults to learn declined very little 
with age. 
touched off a flurry of some 30 studies 
of the social significance of adult edu- 
under the auspices of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, in the 1930's. Following World 
War II the focus of research shifted 
to a study of the process of learning 
in groups, resulting in a large body of 
literature on “group dynamics.” As a 
result of these studies and numerous 
practical experiments, a wide variety 
of new methods of teaching adults has 
emerged. Nowadays one finds much 
less reliance on lectures than formerly 
and much more use of group discus- 
sion, motion pictures, demonstrations, 
field trips, recordings and other audio- 


The success of this endeavor 


cation, 
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visual aids, and projects. Learning 
tends to be keyed to problems, ex- 
periences, and needs of everyday liv- 
ing rather than to abstract subject 


matter. 


SCOPE AND QUANTITY 


\s stated at the beginning, the scope 
of adult education is so broad as to 
defy precise definition. In order to try 
to draw a statistical map of the adult 
education ficld, however, it is neces- 
sary to limit adult educational activi- 
tics to measurable units. For statistical 
purposes, therefore, the definition of 
adult education is limited to continu- 
ous (aS against sporadic) experiences 
organized specifically for the purpose 
of adult learning. 

Even with the definition narrowed 
to this extent it is practically impos- 
sible to obtain reliable statistics about 
the number of adults participating in 
Attendance rosters 
are kept for relatively few adult edu- 
cation activities, and no systematic 
method for 
exists. Fairly 


adult education. 


reporting enrollments 


meaningful estimates 
have been made through the projec- 
tion of studies of samples of different 
adult educational. groupings, as well as 
through an analysis of some actual 
These 
are given on page 76. The estimates for 
1924 and 1934 were made by Morse 
A, Cartwright, director of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education; 


enrollment reports. estimates 


those for 1950 were made by Paul L. 
Issert, executive officer of the Insti- 
tute of Adult Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and 
those for 1955 were made by the 
author. These estimates do not take 
into account the fact that some in- 


dividuals may participate in more than 
activity. Even so, they 
indicate Sige probably more than a 
third of all adult citizens will par- 
al in some form of organized 
educational activity in 1955, tripling 
the volume of adult education in this 
country since 1924. 

Another index of the scope of adult 
education is the number of persons 
engaged in providing educational op- 
portunities for adults, as administra- 
tors, or 
volunteer 


one type of 


part-time and 
leaders and teachers. Re- 
liable estimates are available for only 
adult 
agencies, but these suggest that adult 


a relatively few education 


educators constitute an emerging 


corps of considerable importance. 
Numerical estimates for 1955 are given 
on page 76. 

It is 


agencies for 


reasonable to assume that 
which figures are not 
available would account for an equal 
volume, thus bringing the total num 
ber of adult educators in this country 
100,000 full-time and five 


million part-time workers. 


to about 


Projecting the curve of growth of 
the second quarter of the century 
third 
anticipated that by 1975 over one-half 
of all adults in the country will be 
in form of organ- 


into the quarter, it can be 


ized learning activity. It is becoming 
accepted in our pr an that it is as 
normal—and_ essential--for adults to 
keep learning as it is for children to 
go to school. Adult education is be- 
coming established as the fourth level 
in our national educational system, a 
natural progression from the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher edu- 


cation levels. 
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ESTIMATED PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION 


1924 1934 1950 1955 
Agricultural Extension 5,000,000 6,000,000 7,000,000 8,684,000 
Public School Adult 
Education Programs 1,000,000 1,500,000 3,000,000 3,500,000 


University Extension and 
Evening College Programs 200,000 300,000 500,000 1,500,000 
Private Correspondence 


Schools 2,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Educational Radio and 

Television 500,000 5,000,000 6,000,000 5,000,000 (5) 
Library Adult Education 200,000 1,000,000 1,500,000 1,961,000 
Men's and Women's Clubs 1,000,000 1,000,000 (4) 1,525,000 
Parent-teacher Associations 15,000 60,000 (4) 350,000 
Religious Institutions 150,000 200,000 (4) 15,500,000 (6) 
Business and Industry 100,000 50,000 (4) 750,000 
Labor Unions 
Armed Forces Educational 30,000 15,000 (4) 850,000 

Programs (1) (1) 250,000 388,500 
Health and Welfare 

Agencies (2) (2) (2) 6,500,000 
Others (3) 4,681,500 6,156,000 10,000,000 2,000,000 

Total 14,881,500 22,311,000 29,250,000 49,508,500 


1) Not in operation in 1924 and 1934 
(2) This item included under ‘Others’ by Cartwright and Essert 
(3) Includes: Alumni Education, Community Organization, Organizations of the Foreign-Born 
Forums, Lyceums and Chautauquas, Negro Education, Prison Education, Recreation, Settlements 
Special Schools, Theaters, Unemployed, Vocational Rehabilitation, and Museums. 
(4) Essert includes these items in “Others.” 


5) This decline does not reflect fewer listeners, but more rigid criteria as to what is "educational 
(6) This drastic increase is caused both by growth of adult educational activities in churches and 
synagogues and by improved procedures for reporting enrollments. Adult Sunday School classes 


are included 


ADULT EDUCATION WORKERS FULL-TIME PART-TIME 
Agricultural Extension 12,024 1,152,000 
Public School Adult Education Programs 2,500 83,500 
University Extension and Evening 

College Programs 1,000 35,000 
Libraries 1,100 19,000 
Educational Radio and TV 18,000 
Sixty-six National Health & Welfare Agencies 14,000 1,500,000* 
*Author’s estimate 48,624 2,789,500 


significance of the 1954 AEA conference 


John B. Schwertman 


Chairman, National Program Connnittee 


The significance of the Conference 
is not the same thing as how good it 
was. To ask about its “significance” 
is literally to ask what it was “the 
sign of.” I believe the 1954 Conference 
was the sign of three things: 

|. It was the sign of the AFA’s 
growth in strength and maturity. Be- 
cause the AEA had effectively battled 
through difficult organizational 
years, the Conference indicated that 
the organization strong 
enough to turn its attention from pro- 
cedural matters to substantive ones. 
That is, it could now safely leave be- 
hind its main preoccupation with how 
the AEA can best be organized, and 
turn its attention to what it can do— 
its purposes and responsibilities as a 
social movement. This I feel is a sign 
of maturity as well as strength. It is 
as if a man, having built his house, 
was now ready to live in it. 

2. I believe the 1954 Conference 
was the sign that professional and lay 
people can meet with and profit from 
each other. The Conference indicated 
that this can happen if the discussion 
and its content go deeply enough to 
the matters which are important to all 
of us—as adults ourselves, as people. 
The Conference showed, I think, that 
most of the superficialities which 
separate the laymen from the profes- 
sional disappear or dissolve at the level 
of meaningful discussion about im- 
portant matters. 

3. I would point out that the 1954 
Conference was the sign that content 


its 
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and process are two sides of the same 
coin. The coin, though not a 
thing. It is a process, and we can un- 
blushingly call this process education. 
I think all of us know by now that 
process without content is education— 
into nowhere; and that content with- 
out concern for process is induction— 
into someone else’s notion of where 


is 


we ought to go or what we ought to 
be. I think this Conference showed 
that high-level content directly re- 
lated to matters of real concern and 
cast within formats that permit par- 
ticipant involvement and opportuni- 
ties to 
tion can result in education.’ 


“answer back”—this conbina- 


purpose of the conference 


The purpose of the Conference was 
never formally stated, but the kind of 
National Committee ap- 
pointed by Paul Sheats, and the un- 
derlying assumption of the Committee 
when it met in March, 1954, deter- 
mined that the 1954 Conference 
should seek to identify the most im- 
portant issue facing this country and 
then to ask what adult education as a 


Program 


“movement” was doing about this 
issue. 
Surprisingly enough, the crucial 


issue was not difficult to identify— 
namely: can Americans, as individuals 
and in groups, meet the real tests of 
a free society? 

In short, I like the way Malcolm 
Knowles put it when he said that the 
Conference was “societal centered.” 


Epucation 


It might be helpful to ask how else 
the Conference might have been 
“centered,” 

It might have been organizationally 
or administratively centered—as pre- 
vious conferences have in large meas- 
ure had to be. 

The Conference might also have 
been professionally centered—as our 
learned societies and 
Thus, the 
dealt 


professional 
groups are. Conference 


would have intensively with 
“the subject matter of adult educa- 
tion,” whatever that is! 

Or the Conference could have been 
special interest centered. This could 
have been done in either one of the 
two ways. The Conference could 
have been planned around a number 
of small groups going their own way, 
concerned with their own special in- 
terests, and with no feeling of identity 
with something larger and more im- 
portant than their own specific prob- 


lems. Or, worse yet, the Conference 


could have been dominated by one 


powerful special interest—such as, for 
example, the persons who might be 
convinced that the aim of adult edu- 
cation is a group-dynamically ori- 
ented Great Books program! 

I should like to say a further word 
about “the subject matter of adult 
education,” because it is relevant to 
current controversies about whether 
the AEA should be primarily for pro- 
fessional or for lay leaders or for both. 

1 do not think that adult education 
has a subject matter of its own. 
Wherever you touch adult education, 
it seems to fade into something else, 
like quicksilver. Touch it one way and 
it becomes labor education; touch it 
another and it becomes religion; touch 


psychology or sociology. Et cetera. 

If this is true, then adult education 
seems to be a subject for all of us— 
professionals, lay leaders, and ordinary 
guys and gals as well as researchers in 
human behavior, students of America’s 
changing social patterns, artists, sci- 
entists, and even humanists. Nor 
should we forget the practitioners—in 
business, agriculture and government, 
whose decision-making powers vital- 
ly affect all of us. All of these people 
are ordinary guys and gals, too—each 
with their own special competencies. 
And we should not forget that so- 
called lay leaders also have their own 
special competencies, often profes- 
sional ones. In short, this was a con- 
ference of adult education for adults 
—adults who, for a variety of reasons, 
happened to be interested in the 
formal and informal processes of adult 
education. 

Hence, [| feel that the 1954 Con- 
ference was a sign of lay and profes- 
sional people (I am becoming in- 
creasingly less fond of the distinction) 
enjoying a meaningul experience to- 
gether. 


organization and content 


The organization and content of 
the Conference was linked to its pur- 
pose: namely, to identify the basic 
issue in our society at this time and 
to examine what adult education is 
doing about that issue. Thus, both the 
organization and the content of the 
Conference had to be more highly 
structured than if we had decided 
upon some less complex purpose. 

Even so, we who are perhaps con- 
tent-minded, need to bear in mind that 
a conference such as this is always a 
form of interaction 


social among 
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people, and that the methods and 
materials of social interaction must 
always be related to purpose. This was 
well stated recently by Herbert 
Thelen: 

“Control of social interaction—of side 
conversations, of expressions of opinions, 
of relaxation into humorous episodes, of 
work stoppage—is legitimate for one pur- 
pose: to increase learning. It is by now 
quite clear that the appropriate qualities 
of information, concentration, rigorous- 
ness, and expressiveness differ from ac- 
tivity to activity, depending upon pur- 
pose. 

“A free-wheeling, ‘bright idea’ session is 
far different from a careful attempt to 
deduce courses of action from explicitly 
stated principles. The amount of frustra- 
tion and difficulty that can be tolerated 
ind worked through depends very much 
on the extent to which people can share 
with each other their own feelings about 
the situation (they are in). 

“It follows, then, that there cannot be 
iy one model for social interaction; the 
quality of social interaction is good when 
it is appropriate to the task and to the 
purpose. Without a clearly defined 
task, there is no precise way 
to judge the appropriateness of (any 
viven kind of) social interaction.”? 


It seems to me, therefore, that we 
should avoid any notion that the 1954 
Conference is a model for subsequent 
conferences. | would suggest, rather, 
that the first task each year 
identify the issue or problem which 
at that time seems to be the most 
basic one facing all adult educators. 
Then the organization and content of 


the conference can be planned ac- 


is to 


cordingly. 

Given its purpose, the 1954 Con- 
ference had a right to be more highly 
structured than previous ones. 

First of all, this called for more 
general sessions. 
‘Herbert Thelen, 
cago, 1954, p. 48. 


“Dynamics of Groups at Work,” The 


Given a large, heterogeneous group 
of conferees, the task of stating the 
crucial tests of a free society was ob- 
viously not a committee or group job. 
It called for a poetic insight by some 
one individual who had studied and 
reflected long upon the complexities 
of the matter. This person, who was 
our “keynoter, 


” 


was not to lay down 
a program or a dogma. He was to 
raise our eyebrows and our aspira- 
tions, and detonate the series of dis- 
cussions that were to follow. In short, 
he was to inspire us by giving us an 
opportunity to share his own  in- 
formed insights and knowledge. 

This Professor Commager did, and 
I shall never forget the lump in my 
own throat when the conferees arose 
to give this elder scholar an ovation 
that brought tears to a pair of eyes 


certainly long conditioned to applause. 


Common Interest Meetings were an 
innovation, and though they were far 
from perfect, I believe they point out 
a promising direction for future ex- 
perimentation. 

Some of the basic notions about the 
Common Interest Meetings were as 
follows: 

Whereas special interest groups can 
deal appropri: ately with specific needs 
and problems and general sessions 
must necessarily deal more with ab- 
stract concepts, the Common Interest 
Meetings were to deal with problems 
common to all adult education (adult 
needs, promotion, use of mass media, 
etc.) The Common Interest Meetings 
also sought new ways of making use 
of expertise without turning the en- 
tire conference into a learned-society- 
type meeting with formal papers the 
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main bill of fare. The Common In- 
terest Meetings were not to be 
specifically task-minded—that is, they 
were to be only generally task-minded 
in the sense of trying to focus atten- 
tion on broad approaches to the solu- 
tions of problems. Being fairly large 
in size, the Common Interest Meet- 
ings could not rely on the more effec- 
tive face-to-face group techniques, 
but most of them were planned with 
some opportunity for the participants 
to “answer back.” This was done in 
some cases by the program chairman’s 
effort to solicit pre-conference partici- 
pation in the form of letters, inter- 
views, and questionnaires. Just as the 
Common Interest Meetings were to 
focus on problems common to all 
adult educators, it was hoped that the 
outcomes of these sessions would have 
a generalizable value for all adult 
educators. 

Thus, one brief way of stating the 
purpose of the Common _ Interest 
Meetings is to say that they were an 
effort to evolve a technique which 
would maximize the advantage of 
special interest groups (work groups) 
and of general, or plenary, session:, 
and minimize their obvious disadvant- 
ages. In my judgment, the innovation 
of Common Interest Meetings was a 
significant aspect of the 1954 Con- 
ference, and I believe we would do 
well to give further thought as to 
how this kind of program approach 
can be made more effective. Not to be 
overlooked is an important by-product 
of this kind of session: namely, that 
it brings to the AEA Conferences im- 
portant contributions from many 
competent people who would not 
otherwise attend the conference. 

I began by asserting that the sig- 


nificance of the 1954 Conference is 
not the same thing as how good it 
was. I did not raise the question as 
to how “bad” it was, because I frankly 
do not think it was a “bad” confer- 
ence in the sense that it did harm. I 
believe it is more fruitful to ask 
whether or not the Conference was as 
good as it should have been. 

Obviously, it was not, although it is 
too early to tell how good it was. In 
part, we will never know how good 
it was because we have neither the 
talents nor resources effectively to 
evaluate the outcomes of educational 
experiences. And I would first of all 
reassert that the main value of the 
Conference was that it was an adult 
education experience for adult educa- 
tors. By and large, the discussion must 
be its own reward. 

In appraising the 1954 Conference, 
1 would look for two things: 1. The 
content “fruits” of the Conference: 
namely, articles and papers which help 
carry on the discussion, and the extent 
to which the Conference content is 
made use of in the discussions and on 
the agendas of local adult education 
groups. Already there is evidence that 
some of the key participants of the 
1954 Conference are being invited by 
local adult education groups to appear 
on local programs. This I think is 
significant. It is the sign that the 1954 
Conference did succeed in attracting 
first-rate resource people whose con- 
tributions had meaning to the con- 
ferees. 2. We should also look for less 
tangible signs in the sense that the 
discussions generated in Chicago will 
continue in geographical regions, in 
AEA committees, and perhaps in next 
year’s Conference. 

I should like to conclude by making 


plea for excellence. Whatever the 
purpose, organization, and content of 
future conferences, it seems crucially 
important to make them first-rate. It 
seems to me that one of the main ob- 
stacles to adult education in this coun- 
try is the general public feeling that 
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adult education is something not quite 
first-rate. I believe the best way to 
overcome this obstacle is to see to 
it that whatever we in adult education 
choose to do, we do it as well as it 
can be done. 


Dear Editor: 

In a month or two we intend to 
publish the proceedings of the insti- 
tute on adult education which was 
given by the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission during the first two 
weeks in August. Funds for this proj- 
ect were made available from the 
American Library Association Office 
for Adult Education. 


An unusually fine committee in- 
cluding Lorentz Adolfson, Loleta 
Fyan, Gretchen Schenk, Margaret 
Monroe, Marjorie Sornson Malmberg, 
Lester Asheim, Muriel Fuller, Jerome 
Cushman, John Chancellor, Janice 
Kee, Ella Veslak, John Barton, Rachel 
Schenk, Paul Gratke, Gertrude Thu- 
row, Violet Myer, and others partici- 
pated in the planning and agreed upon 
the definite objectives. 

1. A consideration of the import- 
ance of including adult education as 
a clearly defined function and respon- 
sibility of libraries; 

2. The exploration of the true 
nature and definition of adult educa- 
tion; 

3. The administrative and working 
relationships that are required of the 
library and other municipal agencies 
if good adult education services are 
to be secured; and 

4. The use of 


techniques and 


methods at the institute which were 
illustrative to one interested in this 
function of the library. 


Mrs. Gretchen K. Schenk and Miss 
Margaret Monroe were asked to serve 
as co-ordinators of the program, and 
with the staff and members of Wis- 
consin’s Free Library Commission de- 
veloped an agenda which permitted 
the developmental consideration of 
these objectives throughout the two- 
week The methods and 
techniques employed gave the regis- 
trants from 19 states ample time to 
consider and reach their individual 
and group conclusions on these in- 


program. 


stitute objectives. 

One important: conclusion reached 
was that all public library service was 
related to the library’s responsibility 
for adult education. A related conclu- 
sion was that the library is an im- 
portant adult education agency but 
not the only one, and a part of 
role other agencies 
which share this responsibility. Other 
agreements included the rather long 
list of “facts” that the character of 
each community determined any 
library’s program of adult education, 
that joint planning with other muni- 
cipal agencies was a “must,” and that 
the library must be regarded by 
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highlights of Special Interest Meetings 


Editor’s note: More than a score of Special 
Interest Groups met for three hours each during 
the AEA conference. Recorders’ reports from 20 
of them formed the basis for the following sum- 
maries of the groups’ main concerns. The sum- 
maries were prepared by Grace Levit. 


community development 


Interests of those attending the 
special interest meeting on “Adult 
Education and Community Develop- 
ment” varied widely. Some repre- 
sented large metropolitan areas, some 
smaller cities and some rural areas. 
Some sought techniques for accom- 
plishing specific community — tasks 
while most wanted the long range, 
educational approach defined. 

Running through the entire discus- 
sion was a strong belief in self-help. 
The role of the consultant, or educa- 
tional agency, was of most interest to 
most of those in attendance. While 
the consultant is frequently called in 
to help with one specific problem, 
the consensus was that his task is to 
broaden the base and help the citizens 
bring the whole community into 
focus. The objective is democratiza- 
tion of the entire community as a base 
of discussion, responsibility and, final- 
ly, decision. 


local organization 

The group on “Organizing Locally 
for Adult Education” saw four rea- 
sons for a separate organization for 
adult education in the community: 
(1) to achieve greater efficiency, pre- 
vent waste and overlapping; (2) to 
view the community as a whole; (3) 
to avoid unnecessary and 
competition among existing groups; 


tensions 
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(4) to secure an organization whose 
outlook is broader than any one agen- 
cy engaging in adult educational activ- 
ities. It was agreed that representa- 
tion in such an organization should be 
sought from parent education, formal 
education, recreation, the mass media, 
etc., as well as from those individuals 
who have a concern in the philosophy 
of continuing education. Pre-organi- 
zational thinking, the group agreed, 
should include: a survey of existing 
operations, clear statement of gaps 
that exist in the community’s adult 
program; a map of action possibilities, 
enlistment and disbursement of physi- 
cal, financial, and human resources so 
that both an immediate community 
impact and a comprehensive plan can 
be achieved. 


college and university 
programs 

Fach college and university must 
develop and formulate a basic philoso- 
phy, concluded those meeting in the 
group on the “Role of the University 
in Adult Education.” Colleges and 
universities should furnish the leader- 
ship to assist in promotion, carry on 
research on community needs, pro- 
duce materials, and train teachers for 
adult programs. These institutions 
should extend their resources to the 
community and involve in this process 
their entire administration and faculty 
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at the policy-forming level. Admin- 
istrative and faculty attitudes toward 
adult education, they felt, can best be 
changed through improved communi- 
cation within the university in the 
process of extending research and 


teaching into the community. 


residential schools 

The group which met to discuss 
“The Liberal Education of Adults 
Through Residential Adult Schools” 
agreed that all residential programs 
shared the goal of “stimulating people 
to an active curiosity in the life around 
them through direct experience in be- 
ing with others or engaged in a joint 
educational effort. The group pro- 
poses to hold an international work- 
ing conference next year on residential 
adult schools, as well as to prepare a 
publication on the philosophy of resi- 
dential adult schools. The group is 
now at work on compiling question- 
naire data about existing residential 
adult schools in the U. S. 


individual counseling 

Members of the section on “Counsel- 
ing of the Individual” agreed that 
individual educational counseling by 
a professional person should be a part 
of adult education programs. They 
tended to feel, also, that school sys- 
tems at the adult level should carry on 
personal counseling programs even 
where such help is available in other 
community agencies. 


audio-visual education 

After discussing the categories of 
materials available for various adult 
educational fields, the group meeting 
on “Visual Aids in Adult Education” 
expressed the need for a thorough- 


going survey of the use of audio- 
visual materials for 
adults. 


out-of-school 


social philosophy 

The “Social Philosophy” group con- 
cerned itself with proposed criteria 
for self-evaluation of adult learning 
programs participated in by AEA 
members. They agreed that educa- 
tional philosophy meant a kind of 
process rather than a product. Fach 
of the participants agreed to use the 
criteria with one of his own local 
groups and report the experiences of 
the local group back to the Social 
Philosophy Committee for its further 
study and planning. 


research and evaluation 


A number of studies were reported 
by the group on “Using Research and 
Evaluation to Explore the Problem of 
Drop-Outs.” Some findings: (1) Some 
persons get what they need in less 
time than the total number of sessions. 
(2) Not only problems of the student, 
but those of all his family tend to 
interfere with his attendance. (3) A 
study of drop-outs by the faculty of 
one school made members more aware 
of problems and greatly decreased the 
number of drop-outs. 


intellectual freedom 

Some ideas for organizations on the 
firing line were generated in the “In- 
tellectual Freedom” section. Getting 
the facts and making them public, 
support by national organizations, 
assistance of local news editors, urging 
attackers to state and logically defend 
their position and meeting their ob- 
jection respectfully were seen as effec- 
tive counter-measures. 
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public affairs 

Perhaps people want materials and 
the opportunity to make their own 
decisions. Perhaps discussion groups 
are not the only means of public af- 
fairs education, conjectured _partici- 
pants in the group on “Education for 
Mature Citizenship.” The group sug- 
gested that a survey of “livingroom” 
discussion groups might reveal much 
concern for public affairs. The need 
for leadership training to improve the 
quality of organized discussion groups 
was recognized in a recommendation 
to the Public Affairs Committee of 
the AEA concerning the need for 
workshops on leadership in public 
affairs. It was also recommended that 
the Public Affairs Committee con- 
sider the needs for a Guide to pro- 
gram planning for a “direct” approach 
to public affairs education and a sur- 
vey of pertinent materials on public 
affairs, community education, and 
group discussion, and investigate other 
approaches to education for mature 
citizenship. 


fundamental education 

Concern was expressed in the group 
which discussed “Fundamental Edu- 
cation and Literacy” over the facts 
that (1) many recommendations made 
by the group in previous years had 
not gone beyond the stage of consid- 
eration in AEA; (2) there appears to 
be a general lack of understanding of 
the meaning, purposes, and problems 
of fundamental education and little 
willingness on the part of citizens and 
governmental bodies to recognize that 
the high rate of illiteracy in the 
United States necessitates administra- 
tive, legal, and financial support of 


literacy programs. The group in- 
structed the Committee on Funda- 
mental Education to urge the AEA to 
establish a Commission on Funda- 
mental Education. 


industry 

Where industries or communities 
fail to participate in the education of 
workers, said members of the group 
on the “Role of Adult Education in 
Industry,” the failure was due largely 
to lack of knowledge about the avail- 
able educational facilities. It was sug- 
gested that the AEA through one of 
its existing committecs study, evaluate, 
and disseminate information about the 
types of facilities available in adult 
education. 


home and family 

The “Home and Family Life Sec- 
tion” concentrated on leadership train- 
ing needs. The group stressed the idea 
that leadership roles always vary with 
the group situation, and that the home 
is a basic unit in which to develop un- 
derstanding of the democratic process, 
and to demonstrate leadership roles 
which are democratic, varied, and may 
be copied. The Home and Family Life 
Committee reported the availability of 
an annotated list of organizations pub- 
lishing and making available materials 
on home and family life. The bibli- 
ography may be obtained from the 
AEA Chicago office. 


rural education 


Problems of leadership were also 
discussed in the “Rural Adult Educa- 
tion” interest group. The participants 
concluded: Leaders should listen more 
to lay people when developing pro- 
grams and integrate the efforts of all 
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rural agencies around common prob- 
lems, as conceived by lay people. 
They emphasized the need for honest 
evaluation of programs, with proper 
weight given to weaknesses in con- 
tent and method. 


young adults 

Participants in the section on “De- 
veloping Leadership with Young 
Adults” also focused on the training 
problem. They emphasized that young 
adults too frequently are not accepted 
in older adult groups, and, needing 
Opportunities to express themselves, 
need organizations of their own. 


consumer education 


With apparent individual interest 
in “Consumer Education,” why do or- 
ganized programs fail to attract in- 
terest? asked members of the section 
discussing this area. The group con- 
cluded from case studies presented to 
it that there may be too much em- 
phasis on what people “should be” 
rather on what they “want to be;” 
that programs may attempt to develop 
a “client dependency” which people 
resist, that the attempt may be to 
impose values rather than aid in their 
development; or that there is a failure 
to distinguish between “consumer edu- 
cation” and “consumer organization.” 
The group set up an elementary re- 
search problem for each member to 
carry through in attempting to in- 
crease interest in consumer education 
in his own organization. 


music education 

“What needs of adults can be met 
by music?” asked participants in the 
“Music in Adult Education” group. 
Music education programs, they con- 


cluded, should provide for the needs 
of individuals as listeners and_per- 
formers, and perhaps should include 
therapy. 


financing adult education 


The 24 people who attended the 
meeting on this topic heard a forth- 
right description of the work of the 
National Commission on Adult Edu- 
cation Finance by the Chairman of the 
Commission and by its Research Di- 
rector. The group concurred in the 
belief that more aid should be sought 
from state educational authorities. 

The comparison of California’s plan 
with those of other states which are 
not as adequate in their contribution 
was offered and discussed. 

The group commended the Com- 
mission on its enterprise and results 
and proposed that a resolution be 
offered to assure the continuance of 
a study which would permit adult 
educators to become better able to 
comprehend the maze of financial in- 
tricacies which accompany adult edu- 
cation. 


education for aging 


Life-long learning should make the 
later years the culmination of a process 
—not an emergency, stated the group 
on Education for Aging. The im- 
mediate interests of adults should be 
served with appropriate learning activ- 
ities as should subsequent interests and 
needs. Public schools, private business 
and industry, welfare agencies, com- 
munity councils have obligations to 
assist in providing appropriate learn- 
ing situations for all age groups. 

Successful projects were reported 
that began as recreation programs for 
older adults out of which study 
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groups and “committees” grew as like 
interests were discovered. It was 
pointed out that older people enjoy 
mingling in activities open to all ages. 
They have the time and experience 
to be of great assistance in community 
projects. Educators should help the 
older person prepare for such service 
and should help the community un- 
derstand the potentials lodged in the 
older group. 

The Handbook on Education for 
Later Maturity was recommended as 
a source of many ideas for educators 
interested in understanding the under- 
lying principles of education for aging 
and in developing programs to serve 
the older age group. 


international relations 

The goals of adult education in 
international relations and foreign 
policy were seen by the Special In- 
terest Group which met on this topic 
to be (1) the development of a clear- 
cut ideological and moral program; 


(2) the stimulation of interest’ and 
facilitation of the flow of information; 
(3) the implementation and promo- 
tion of grass roots participation in 
policy-making. 

The group generally agreed that 
AEA was so broad that it had room 
for organizations which placed em- 
phasis upon each particular goal 
although all three were interrelated. 

Discussion also was concerned with 
such methods of helping foreign stu- 
dents understand the United States 
better, of utilizing foreign students 
to further our understanding of other 
countries, and of making the tours by 
United States visitors abroad more 
valuable, as pre- and post-tour discus- 
sions, classes, programs, and confer- 
ences about such programs. 

The group also explored potentials 
of AEA cooperation with UN and 
UNESCO through Citizen Consulta- 
tive Committees on Problems Facing 
UNESCO. 

Coe 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL OPPORTUNITY: The Council of Student 
I'ravel invites applications for short-term employment as educational directors 
on trans-Atlantic ships. Required: educators from the following fields: cultural 
anthropology, art history, international relations and economics, group work, 
language, philosophy, recreation, sociology. Conversational ability in one or 
more of the following: French, German, Greek, Italian. Ability to organize 
extensive educational programs with the help of passenger volunteers. From 
March to December, 1955, the program will be conducted by the Council for 
students, tourists, and migrants traveling aboard two large passenger ships be- 
longing to one of the major lines. These ships sail regularly from New York 
to European and Mediterranean ports. Job assignments vary from one round- 
trip sailing to periods of 3-5 months. Compensation for these longer periods 
of service will be regular salary. For a single round-trip sailing, full or partial 
passage, depending upon job requirements. All positions allow for time abroad. 

For further information, application form, write to: Council on Student 
Travel, (O-1), 179 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. REctor 2-0936. ooo 


NAPSAE'’s second annual conference 


Conference participants at Chicago 
on November 5 and 6 learned a great 
deal about NAPSAE progress during 
its year under the leadership of Loy 
LaSalle. Membership had grown be- 
yond the goal set, the FAE grant to 
AEA for public school development 
had been implemented, field services 
and publications were on-going. Both 
in membership and activity, NAPSAE 
had grown in scope and stature. 

As the Conference developed and 
the words of the speakers emphasized 
the Conference theme of building the 
public school adult education cur- 
riculum to meet the interests of in- 
adults and 
it 
apparent that the participants were 


dividual the needs of a 


free society, became increasingly 
dramatically displaying the very quali- 
seeking to identify. 


atmosphere of serious purpose 


ties they 
The 
and inspired procedure on the part 
of those attending seemed to 
that and 
would have post-conference effects in 


were 


assure 


much that was said done 


all the communities represented. 
Excerpts from some of the principal 

The reader will soon 

discover how well these words served 


addresses follow. 


to challenge the Conference members. 
It is a tribute to each speaker that his 
efforts found such rewarding echoes 
throughout the Conference. 
Elected to lead NAPSAE in 
55 were R. J. 


1954- 
Pulling, chief of the 
Adult Education in New 
York State, President; Ralph I 
director of Adult Education in Cleve- 
land, Vice-President; Margaret Kielty, 
director of Adult Education in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., Secretary-Treasurer. 
this year’s Board 


Bureau of 


Crow, 


Servi ing on of 


Directors are: 
Angelica Cass 
Lucile S. Peach 
Marguerite Tolbert 
Ona Wagner 
Robert H. Coates 
Wayne Dick 


Manfred Evans 
George Mann 
Raymond Phipps 
C. Preston 
Thomas Van Sant 
] loyd Wolfe 


Robert A. Luke continues as Execu- 


tive Secretary, with John Bigger as 
Assistant. 
eae 


a year of growth and progress 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATORS 


Robert A. Luke 
Executive Secretary, NAPSAE 


Humility becomes organizations as 
well as it becomes people, yet it seems 
appropriate at this stage in our history 
to point with some pride to the work 
of the year behind us. 

We have exceeded our membership 
goal, we have launched the Liberal 


Education Project (formerly called 
the Public Schoo! Development Proj- 
ect), we have four of our Association 
publications—Helps, Aids, Swap Shop, 
and the Napsack—well on their way, 
and we have attained an organizational 
stature that is beginning to be some- 
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what commensurate with the goal and 
influence of public education in the 
main stream of American adult educa- 
tion. 

More specifically we can report 
that in the past 12 months: 

—NAPSAE has been granted by the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Education Association the opportun- 
ity to seek departmental affiliation 
with the NEA. 

—NAPSAE has developed a family 
of leaflet publications designed to 
serve specifically identified audiences. 
Aids has been developed for teachers 
of adults, the Swap Shop is being 
reorganized as the general bulletin for 
administrators, and the publication of 
Helps for Teachers of the Foreign 
Born is now a NAPSAE responsibility. 
A final publication, the Napsack, is 
our endeavor to tie all adult educators 
working under the auspices of public 
education into a single fellowship. 

—Through the “State Development” 
Project of the Liberal Adult Educa- 
tion Project, NAPSAE has undertaken 
as a major program objective for the 
next three years the task of increasing 
support available to general adult edu- 
cation from State Departments of 
Education. An announcement of far- 
reaching importance regarding this 
phase of the project will be made at 
this conference by George Mann, 
Chairman of the State Development 
Committee. 


—The Association is currently en- 
gaged, again under the auspices of the 
Liberal Education Project, in the pub- 
lication of a Handbook for Adminis- 
trators of general adult education pro- 
grams. Manfred Evans has provided 
the leadership for this part of our 
program. 


—NAPSAE has been represented 
and played influential roles in the 
National Driver Education Confer- 
ence held in East Lansing, Michigan, 
last year; the Rural Education Con- 
ference held early last month in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and the regularly 
scheduled meetings of the Executive 
Committee of the AEA. On Wednes- 
day of this week (November 4), 
NAPSAE was represented in the 
meeting called by the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the presidents of 
the major national professional or- 
ganizations in adult education. At that 
time we were honored in having 
President LaSalle represent our organ- 
ization, along with the presidents of 
the Adult Education Association, the 
National University Extension Asso- 
ciation, the Association of University 
Evening Colleges, the Association for 
Higher Education, the Land Grant 
College Association, and other groups 
with a professional interest in adult 
education. 

—As of November 1, the Associa- 
tion has enrolled over 1,000 dues- 
paying members. 

—Under the terms of our Project 
Grant the Association has added to 
its staff a highly trained and widely 
experienced public school adult edu- 
cator, John Bigger, whose primary 
duties are those of administering the 
Liberal Adult Education Project, but 
who will also serve as our assistant 
executive secretary. 


—During the year NAPSAE has 
operated a specialized information 
service for individuals all over the 
country who make inquiry at the 
headquarters of the NEA Division of 
Adult Education for information re- 
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lating to adult education carried on 
under public school auspices. 

All of these accomplishments are 
visible achievements. They have cre- 
ated services where none existed be- 
fore, and they represent the results 
of a year’s work on the part of 
NAPSAE’s officers and members. 


cooperative relationships 


There is another set of accomplish- 
ments behind these. They are not as 
enumerated 
above and they can not be measured 
in objective terms. They can not even 
be said to be NAPSAE’s exclusive 
property. Yet they 
range significance, and one of our 
Association’s valuable 
These accomplishments have to do 
with the methods by which we work, 
the resetting of the goals towards 
which we strive, the interdependent 
foster other 
adult educators, and the honesty and 


conspicuous as those 


are real, of long- 


most assets. 


relationships we with 


courage with which we face our 
problems. 

But even though the accomplish- 
ments in these areas are less visible— 
we can still be equally specific in 
enumerating them. 

First, there is the spirit of service 
and dedication to the cause of adult 
education that has marked the work 
done for the 
officers, committee chairmen, and the 


Association by _ its 
many members who have gone the 
second mile in securing memberships, 
supplying material for our publica- 
tions, serving on committees, and help- 
ing with our conferences. 

In our Association we seem to be 
devoted to the idea that we get things 
done 
understanding. All of us had frequent 


best through cooperation and 


occasion to be re-inspired to this way 
of working by the example of Presi- 
dent LaSalle and the members of the 
Board. As these individuals have 
worked out the program of NAPSAF, 
they have demonstrated initiative and 
originality. Yet the Association pro- 
gram has been developed within the 
policy and program framework of the 
Adult Education Association. This is 
in keeping with the spirit and direc 
tives of the affiliation that NAPSAE 
Adult Education 
Association, and is one of the tangible 


enjoys with the 
bonds of the professional unity toward 
which all members of our profession 
grow and strive. In the crucial area of 
membership our Association’s official 
policy of close cooperation with the 
Adult Education Association is result- 
ing in the development of a joint 
membership campaign. At the present 
time NAPSAE does not require prior 
membership in the AEA as a condition 
of membership in NAPSAE. It may 
well be, however, that the joint mem- 
bership plans currently being worked 
out between NAPSAF and AEA may 
pave the way towards a pattern of 
interlocking memberships between all 
professional adult education organiza. 
tions and the AEA that may be the 
first long step required to bring into 
the adult education movement the full 
and organized strength of all its 
workers. 

The Liberal Adult Education Proj- 
ect, which AEA has asked NAPSAF 
to administer, was worked out in full 
cooperation with the Board of Direc 
tors of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion, and its publication program has 
been continually reviewed with the 
AEA Publications Committee and 
staff. Together, all of us hope to 
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ensure a coordinated publications pro- 
gram of AEA and NAPSAF. 

Our staff has cooperated in many 
ways with the program of the Adult 
Education Association, and the Adult 
Education Association staff has in turn 
been of great assistance and help to 
the NAPSAE program. I would like 
to mention specifically the activities 
undertaken by the AEA in connec- 
tion with the Study of Adult Educa- 
tion Finance— particularly the financ- 
ing of public school adult education 
programs. The field of public school 
adult education programs is the bene- 
ficiary of important long-range plan- 
ning and developmental information 
as a result of this study. 

—The National Association of 
Public Schco! Adult Educators has also 
shared in the program of the Division 
of Adult Education of the National 
Education Association. NAPSAE has 
helped the Division identify and pro- 
vide services to adult educators em- 
ployed in public schools. The Divi- 
sion of Adult Education has provided 
NAPSAE with the services of an 
executive secretary; we have had rich 
benefit of the consultative assistance 
and guidance of Leland P. Bradford, 
the Division’s director; and many parts 
of our program have been direct re- 
cipients of editorial, secretarial, and 
other services from the Division of 
Adult Education and the NEA. As 
important as any of these is the addi- 
tional prestige and professional dignity 
that close identification with the 
National Education Association con- 
tinues to bring to the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Adult Edu- 
cators. Our Association is in a position 
where we can make daily contact 
with the American Association of 


School Administrators, the Association 
of Secondary School Principals, the 
Association of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, and the Execu- 
tive Officers of the NEA itself. Most 
of the NEA affiliated groups are 
aware of our goals, and whenever we 
have asked for their support or their 
special consideration, our request has 
been granted. 

—Finally, the National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators has 
faced honestly and forthrightly the 
intricate obligations and trusts our 
Association voluntarily assumed when 
we accepted the Liberal Adult Educa- 
tion Project. To some extent a discus- 
sion of this phase of our operation 
should be considered under that sec- 
tion of the report dealing with our 
operational relationships with the 
AFA. Such a policy would be dictated 
by the fact that for the last two years 
all of our project negotiations have 
been conducted with the staff and 
officers of the AEA and at no time 
have we ever discussed the provisions 
of our project directly with repre- 
sentatives of the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. This is in strict accordance 
with the policy requirements of both 
the Fund for Adult Education and the 
Adult Education Association. 

So that there may be no misunder- 
standing of the purposes or intent of 
our project, I hope it is clearly recog- 
nized by all members of NAPSAE 
that the projects in which you were 
first involved and helped to develop 
more than two years ago have prog- 
ressed consistently toward the origi- 
nally stated objectives. This is true 
even though the title has changed 
from the “NAPSAE Project” (1952) 
to the “Public School Development 
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Project” (1953) to its present title, 
the “Liberal Adult Education Project.” 

There are many ways in which 
public school adult education pro- 
grams are meeting the goals of liberal 
education. We are already doing much 
important work (as Dr. Olds’ Study 
and other recent research has demon- 
strated) in the field of political, eco- 
nomic, and citizenship education. The 
project will help us reach many more 
people and do our job more effec- 
tively. 

In acknowledging our appreciation 
to the AFA and to the Fund for Adult 
Education for the grant we are 
privileged to administer, I think it 
appropriate that we say again we are 
pledged to carry out the project ac- 
cording to the exact terms in which 
it was submitted and approved and 
that we recognize the specialized 
nature of the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion’s interest in liberal adult educa- 
tion and its intent that the money it 
has been given be used for a special- 
ized part of the total job with which 
public school adult education is con- 
cerned. 


the year ahead 

In forecasting the activities of the 
year ahead, I would like only to point 
out several large areas of work in 
which I hope our Association is able 
to make an important impact. 

To begin with, may I say that I 
personally hope that during the com- 
ing year NAPSAF will develop a 
platform of those ideas for which it 
stands. Perhaps the approach to this 
is for the Association to authorize a 
Standing Committee on Resolutions 
which will present to us at our annual 
meeting a statement of those issues 


and problems affecting public school 
adult education on which we want 
our voice to be heard. 

I trust that during the coming year 
we shall dramatize far more effectively 
than we have in the past the role and 
the contribution of public schools to 
the education of aduits in American 
life. Perhaps we should consider the 
appointment of a Radio and Televi- 
sion Committee whose major purpose 
might well be to make certain that 
some time during the next 12 months 
one nationally televised or broadcast 
program is devoted to an interpreta 
tion of adult education under public 
auspices. Perhaps NAPSAF 
should be the spearhead for an Adult 
Education Week to be held in all 
communities that wish to undertake 
this kind of an activity. 

I hope that NAPSAE will be in- 
strumental in bringing more visitors 


school 


There are, 
and we all know it, skeptics today 
who say that public education has 
failed in its task. Some of these skep- 
tics go on to say that adult education 
as conducted by public schools is 
essentially trivial and that few of 
the program essentials required to 
strengthen and preserve our demo- 
cratic way of life can be found in the 
“lighted school.” To these people 

simply ask that they visit adult edu- 
cation classes whenever 


to adult education classes. 


and wherever 
they happen to find them. 

During the next 12 months I am 
certain that all of us hope that tise 
research carried on in the colleges 
and universities of the country re- 
lating to public school adult education 
is made available to directors, super- 
visors, and teachers of adult programs 
across the country. Through the in- 
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formation and communication facili- 
ties of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion and the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion of the NEA, as well as of 
NAPSAE itself, I think we can at 
this time predict that during the com- 
ing year we can regularly receive at 
NAPSAE headquarters information on 
the research under way that is related 
to public school adult education and 
that through NAPSAE’s publication 
channels we can communicate this in- 
formation to workers throughout the 
country. 


a long way to go 

At the beginning of this report we 
indicated that humility becomes or- 
ganizations as well as it becomes 
people. Certainly this report has not 
been a presentation of the meek and 
the humble. Nevertheless, humility is 
an important part of all of us and 
of our organization. Perhaps the ex- 
tent of it can. best be described when 
we compare the rather small start we 
have made as an organization with the 
great potential of service that is be- 
fore us. We have only to remember 
that at the present time nearly three 
million adults are engaged in educa- 
tional activities conducted under the 
auspices of public schools, that local 
and state public school authorities 
make expenditures in the neighbor- 
hood of 53 million dollars annually to 
support these programs, and that there 
is an additional 3% million dollars 
paid into these programs by  stu- 
dent fees. Against this available area 
for service the present program of 
NAPSAE can be seen to be insig- 
nificant indeed. 

We have further cause for humility 
when we realize that in spite of these 


rather substantial expenditures of time 
and money and the services of some 
86,000 teachers, it may well be that 
all adult education, publicly supported 
education included, is not yet making 
its maximum contribution to preserv- 
ing our democratic way of life. Our 
public school adult education pro- 
grams are uneven in quality and, in 
many areas, adults do not have equal 
educational opportunity to participate 
in this fourth level of education simply 
because local school boards do not 
provide the program. In communities 
where strong and well supported adult 
education programs do exist we may 
find that adult education does not 
make the difference that we would 
like it to. In these communities the 
divorce rate may still be one out of 
every four marriages, the same as it 
is in Communities without an adult 
education program. The general popu- 
lation may still demand more severe 
punishment for juvenile delinquents 
rather than seeking to involve larger 
and larger numbers of responsible 
parents in parent education programs. 
The extent of our task is well illus- 
trated when we realize that the figures 
for church attendance and adult edu- 
cation participation are at an all-time 
high—and so is the rate for crime and 
juvenile delinquency. 

Helping make our communities a 
better place to live in is our great goal 
and the one towards which our efforts 
will be increasingly directed. Promo- 
tional ventures, a clever use of words 
and slogans, the building up of mem- 
bership figures, ever more stable or- 
ganizational financial statements will 
not, in and of themselves, help meet 
this great challenge. However, our 
professional association of public 
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school adult educators is a means 
towards this much more significant 
end. As we increase our membership, 
as we find a way to continually up- 
grade the skills and services of all 
adult educators in public school pro- 
grams, as we are successful in involv- 
ing more and more states and 
communities in the development of 
meaningful adult education programs 


designed to encourage better lives for 
more people—only then does our 
Association take on new and _ in- 
creased meaning for all of us. I feel 
confident that this is the direction in 
which we are moving and that it is 
in this direction that we will be able 
to report our greatest concentration 
of effort, decision-making, and ac- 
complishment during the year ahead. 


the adult educator | mean to be’ 
Loy B. La Salle 


President of NAPSAE, 


I would like to share with you 
some of the thoughts I’ve had on the 
subject of The Public School Adult 
Educator I Mean to Be. Herein you 
will find no earth-shaking pronounce- 
ments, no new and_ undiscovered 
premises, only some simple and sincere 
convictions that, familiar as they are, 
may lose none of their impact and im- 
portance by being oft repeated. 

The adult educator | mean to be 
will firmly believe that the chief pur- 
pose of man is to glorify his Creator 
through the greatest degree of growth 
of all aspects of personality: the phys- 
ical, mental, emotional, social, and 
spiritual. We nod our heads in agree- 
ment at the sound mind in a sound 
body—physical and menta} health is 
good safe territory for any adult edu- 
cator. We even agree that emotional 
maturity sensitivity are 
goals to which we can orient our 
programs. But spiritual? Why not 
leave that to the church? For the 
simple reason that the task is too large 
for even this great institution. If edu- 


and _ social 


*Excerpts from the President’s Message. 
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cation is that process which enables 
us to make wiser choices, then it must 
include the spiritual. Spiritual growth 
begins with the appreciation of good- 
ness, truth, and beauty wherever they 

may be found. It touches every aspect 
of living and has a special affinity for 
education. It cannot be separated from 
human integrity, honesty, loyalty, de- 
cency, purity, and love, for those are 
the things it’s made of. Perhaps, then, 
as the adult educator I mean to be, I 
can provide a greater variety of op 
portunities in our community for men 
and women to enjoy the beauty and 
goodness of their existence. 


Every single person with whom I 
come in contact will get my complete 
and willing attention; in case of prob- 
lems, all the help I’m able to give, 
and all the charm I’m able to summon. 
I have to thank Immanuel Kant for 
this. He said to treat every person as 
an end in himself and not as a means 
to an end. And so I will, regardless 
of race, religion, politics, economic or 
educational status. Yes, even though 
they may be uncouth unfortunates, 
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unlovely, and often unclean. In each 
there is that vague longing to be 
better—the god-quest. As Lowell said, 
“Every clod feels a stir of might—an 
instinct within it that reaches and 
towers, and groping blindly above it 
for light climbs to a soul in grass and 
flowers.” Yes, I’m going to consider 
myself a professional adult educator, 
but if I ever get so professional that I 
lose the common touch, if I ever get 
so involved in programming and hous- 
ing and teacher recruitment and train- 
ing and promotion and public rela- 
tions, together with all of the inevit- 
able minutiae, that I lose sight of the 
very real needs of people and begin 
to believe that subjects, skills, and 
processes are more important than 
human beings—may the Lord have 
mercy on my pusillanimous hide! 

I must do some careful thinking 
about people as they exist in com- 
munities. If democracy is best achieved 
by being practiced, what opportuni- 
ties am I missing to help create and 
provide more experience in my com- 
munity in which adults can be edu- 
cated to make wiser group decisions 
which affect the welfare of all? And 
if this educational process of com- 
munity problem-solving is to become 
really effective, shouldn’t the com- 
munity adult education program some- 
how involve all the people in under- 
standing the process, since they all 
are involved in the problem? Such 
an envisioned community-wide prog- 
ram by its very magnitude ought to 
help me realize the limitations of the 
public school adult program. There 
would be far more to be done than 
any one agency or institution could 
do. Churches, social agencies, farm 
groups and private agencies, schools, 


and colleges all would have a part in 
the community-wide program. As a 
director of a public school program, 
perhaps my role would be to foster a 
spirit of genuine cooperation among 
all agencies concerned, to provide 
services to them without trying to 
coordinate them, to labor in their 
behalf without publicity or glory. 
For when we help others we help 
ourselves. 

This adult educator I’m planning 
to be is going to strive long and 
diligently to balance his program of 
public school offerings so that courses 
and activities dealing with human re- 
lations will come in for a greater share 
of attention. I’m going to keep search- 
ing for ways to motivate people and 
successfully involve them in parent 
education, public affairs, and social- 
civic problems. Suppose we listen for 
a moment to the great historian, Gib- 
bon, as he explains the collapse of the 
grandeur that was Rome. From the 
numerous reasons he gave I select 
only five: 

1. The rapid increase in divorce 
which undermined the basic family 
unit of Roman society. 

2. Destructive taxation made neces- 
sary by lavish governmental expense. 

3. The mad pursuit of pleasure, 
materialism, and amusement which 
had infected the population. 


4. Tremendous armament programs 
against external foes without the rec- 
ognition of a very real enemy in the 
decaying spirit and corruption of the 
people. 

5. The decline in vital religion, 
which had become powerless in 
human lives and impotent in govern- 
ment policy. 

What about the American home? 
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Isn’t it true that we have the highest 
divorce rate on earth? 

Consider taxation. Does our burden 
of taxation weigh heavily on our 
citizens as they strive to meet the 
increasing array of taxes? 

Or take pleasure and easy living. 
How would you evaluate 
\merica in this respect? 

Suppose we look at armaments. Wil- 
liam B. Lipphard in Missions magazine, 
January 1954, states that our expendi- 
tures in one year for war preparation 
exceed the entire income of the people 
of England. 


today’s 


And what of religion? Who can 
maintain that Christianity is a dynamic, 
transforming influence in our nation 
rather than the mere affirmation of 
pious platitudes? 
per cent of our people are church 


Approximately 50 


members, but only about one-half of 
that number attend church regularly 
and only about one-half of those who 
attend actually give financial support. 

Then, too, it’s rather futile to think 
of the future of America without tak- 


ing into account the world and its 
acute problems which affect us so 
one problem of 
world peace, the millions starving or 
suffering from disease, the homeless, 
the illiterate, the criminally exploited. 
Is the phrase, “The brotherhood of 
man and the Fatherhood of God” just 
a tired old cliche? To me it somehow 


~ 


vitally—the number 


gains more and more meaning as | 
mature, in spite of present world con- 
ditions. 

Perhaps, eventually, I'll really have 
a high conception of the mission of 
adult education in enlightening and 
safeguarding our democracy; _per- 
haps, someday, I'll catch the vision of 
the vast magnitude and potential of 
the adult education movement as it 
frees men from the slavery of ignor 
ance, bigotry, prejudice, hatred, pride, 
and materialism, and their 
escape to the only true reality, the 
realm of the spirit where flourish the 
eternal friendship, 
truth, service, knowledge, justice, and 
peace. 


hastens 


verities of love, 


adult education in 1954 


Edgar Fuller 


Executive Secretary, Council of Chief 


Some things are very clear about 
adult education in 1954. One of these 
is the official position of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers on 
adult education. Written by 
specialists and adopted in 1948, this 
policy is as follows: 

“Adult Education Is Imperative in 
Our Rapidly Changing Society. 

A. Local school districts, 
aged and assisted by the State depart- 


non- 


encour- 


* Summary of an address at the NAPSAE banquet, 


State School Officers 


ment of education, should establish 
adult education programs wherever 
they are needed 

B. State plans for financing pro- 
grams of education should make ade- 
quate provision for adult education. 

C. The State should provide special 
preparation for teachers in the field 
of adult education. 

D. Adult education should provide 
the following: 


November 6th. 
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1. Fundamental education which 
would eliminate adult illiteracy and 
make easily available the opportunity 
to acquire at least a common school 
education. 

2. A program of family life and 
parent education. 

3. A vocational education program 
broadened beyond the fields currently 
subsidized by the federal government. 

4. Continuing citizenship education 
for all adults through such media as 
discussion programs, forums, films, 
and lectures. 

§. ‘New voter’ programs for young 
adults, with emphasis on the American 
heritage related to the current prob- 
lems of our time. 

6. Guidance services, vocational re- 
training, and leisure-time education. 

7. Programs designed to help orient 
and integrate displaced persons and 
other immigrants into our culture. 

8. A service which would make 
improved educational techniques avail- 
able to leaders of all interested com- 
munity groups through training dis- 
cussion leaders, consultation with 
program chairmen, and provision of 
educational materials and equipment. 

9. Leadership training and develop- 
ment for service in adult education 
programs.” 

I subscribe entirely to the philos- 
ophy of adult education expressed in 
the keynote address by Superintendent 
Shelby M. Jackson of Mississippi, 
i.c., education is a lifelong process for 
which the public schools have great 
responsibilities and which must be 
carried on effectively to perpetuate 
and improve American society. The 
effort to be made here involves a 
critical analysis of present-day adult 
education from the viewpoint of a 
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non-specialist and in relationship to 
other fields of education. 

Informal adult education occurs 
throughout life. Formal schooling— 
elementary, secondary, and collegiate 
—should develop methodology, curi- 
osity, and desire to enable adults to 
carry on independent learning after 
they leave school. There is much edu- 
cation in the vocational experience of 
most adults, and the experiences of 
social living are adult education. In 
both vocational and leisure-time ex- 
periences there are numerous oppor- 
tunities for informal education; some 
of these are found in books, news- 
papers, magazines, lectures, concerts, 
movies, radio, television, as well as in 
group associations in the numerous 
social, civic, and religious organiza- 
tions to which people belong. 

Mass media, however, are often 
more competitive than cooperative in 
regard to adult education. History and 
casual observation seem to demon- 
strate that informal education alone 
is insufficient. It often leads to intel- 
lectual drift, susceptibility to propa- 
ganda, and narrowness of daily acti- 
vities that fail to bring out the best 
in many people. 

Formally organized adult education 
is widely differentiated. Although 
definitions vary, well-organized and 
well-supported special areas of adult 
education include veterans education; 
in-service training courses in business, 
industry, and the professions; library 
services; extension divisions of uni- 
versities, and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; scientific research, and 
many others. These special fields ac- 
count for the major part of financial 
support granted td adult education; 
some of the most! important special 
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fields, such as veterans education and 
research in the physical sciences, are 
supported almost entirely from federal 
funds. Business and professional in- 
service training courses are supported 
largely from private sources, with 
some aid from colleges and universi- 
ties. 

The portion of the $79 million used 
annually for general adult education, 
apart from the special fields, is aston- 
ishingly small. Even the total $79 
million is small compared with the 
more than $8 billion for construction 
and operation of public elementary 
and secondary schools in 1954. There- 
fore, adult education, in the sense in 
which it is central to the purposes of 
the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators, is on the 
fringe of education except in a few 
states and localities. 

The way general adult education 
is organized is important. Most com- 
munity councils are effective only for 
short periods of time, since they tend 
to come into being and to disappear 
rapidly. A better structure should be 
agreed upon if adult education aside 
from the specially financed special 
fields is to become a uniformly wide- 
spread activity in education. 

If adult education is to become a 
central activity of education rather 
than remain on the fringe, it must 
be organized as education in public 
schools and private and jmblic col- 


leges. To bring this about is the 
central problem of NAPSAE. There 


are numerous obstacles. Public schools 
have major problems, such as short- 
ages of buildings, teachers, and funds, 
which tend to crowd adult education 
to the edge of the school community. 

The public school presents the ideal 


structure for adult education at the 
community level. 
universities are often able to work on 
a statewide basis and in some instances 
across state lines. No community 
council or similar organization has 
more resources than the schools and 
colleges can mobilize if they empha- 
size the importance of adult education. 


The colleges and 


Because there are public schools in 
almost every community, and because 
they have professional leadership, 
physical facilities, and regular budgets 
which are habitually approved by the 
people, they are in the best position 
to give adult education the com- 
munity leadership it needs. The school 
is a natural community center. Adult 
education and education for children 
and youth supplement each other 
ideally, each assisting the other. The 
public schools are close to the people 
and can serve all the people. No or- 
ganization is in a better position to 
utilize all of the resources of the com- 
munity. Competent public school 
leadership can give the adininistrative 
continuity to adult education which 
is necessary. Tuition fees are justifi- 
able according to the circumstances; 
for instance, classes for professional or 
recreational purposes may pay most 
of their own costs through tuitions, 
while classes more essential from the 
viewpoint of society, such as those in 
Americanization and fundamental edu- 
cation, should often be tuition-free. 

The study of the National Com- 
mission on Adult Education Finance 
by Dr. Edward B. Olds shows that 
state financial aid for adult education 
has greatly increased participation in 
the 10 states where significant amounts 
are available. Adult education should 
have state financial assistance and pro- 


ll 
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fessional personnel at the state level 
to assist community leaders in estab- 
lishing and maintaining adequate pro- 
grams of adult education. With this 
organization and financial support, 
adult education can become central in 
school systems and colleges and can 
meet all needs and demands. 

Education seeks to interest rather 
than entertain, but curiously enough 
it also provides the best in entertain- 
ment for many thoughtful people. On 
the average, however, education is 
essentially pedestrian in character and 
must have long-term planning, stabil- 
ity of administrative 
adequate financial support, and intel- 
ligent professional leadership. The 


organization, 


places where these are most uniformly 
available in all communities and states 
are in public elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools and in public and 
private institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

The general conclusions are, there- 
fore, that adult education should have 
a central place in public education at 
the community level; that there should 
be maximum use of all community 
resources; that there should be cur- 
ricula appropriate for all adults on all 
levels of formal education; that there 
should be adequate private tuition and 
public local-state-federal financing in 
a flexible system designed to meet all 


the needs of all the people. pwn 


summary of the NAPSAE conference 


Arthur P. Crabtree 


Bureau of Adult Education 


New York State Department of Education 


About a month ago, the society 
page of the Toonerville Daily Aston- 
isher carried an announcement of the 
next meeting of the Toonerville Tub- 
thumper’s Association and went on to 
say that on the program of this next 
meeting, Miss Susie Tootweiler would 
whistle Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
Now, even conceding that Susie was 
an accomplished whistler, we have to 
admit that she faced a pretty rough 
assignment when she tackled Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth, alone. Tonight, I have 
a feeling that I’m in just the same spot 
that Susie was in. This Conference has 
been a symphony—a symphony of 
three speakers, 19 workgroups, and 
220 people. No solo performance on 


my part, therefore, can hope to do 
it justice. 

One of the major tasks which any 
Conference Reporter faces is that of 
remaining truly repertorial. He must 
remember, if I may continue my 
simile of the symphony, to play back 
to you only what you have played 
to him. He cannot be like the irate 
husband who shouted to his wife, in a 
moment of matrimonial bliss, “You 
shut up. When I want your opinion, 
I'll give it to you.” And so, the usual 
reporter, being human, approaches his 
task with mixed emotions. He is torn 
between the desire to preach and the 
responsibility to appraise. I shall resist 
the temptation to exhort, and in what- 
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ever measure I fail, the failure will 
be one of the heart and not of the 
hand. Listen, then, while I attempt 
to play back to you the symphony 
of this Conference, as you played it 
and as I heard it. 

Again, as last year, I thought I heard 
two kinds of music, each separate 
and distinct, yet both related to the 
total score. The one was the melody, 
those tangible things of record that 
we said and did here, from this plat- 
form and in the workgroups. The 
other was a higher pitch of overtones 
that rose above the melody and found 
expression in such things as the friend- 
ly atmosphere of the Conference itself, 
created by the easy leadership of a 
Pulling; or the ring of deep sincerity 
in the voice of a LaSalle as we listened 
to his moving message, or the courage 
and conviction that showed in the 
faces of all of you as you went about 
the business of the Conference. These 
were the things that the written 
record cannot reflect, yet, in the 
retrospect of memory, these are the 
things that will make us soon forget, 
or long recall, the NAPSAE Con- 
ference of 1954. 


the melody 


Let us, then, consider the melody, 
the written score of your hearts and 
minds as you inscribed them on the 
record of the Conference. This was 
the melody I heard. I heard a keynote 
speaker yesterday morning deliver a 
message that was, in effect, a charter 
for all adult education. Dr. Jackson 
told us that the success of America 
stems from the education of the masses 
and that the schools must be respon- 
sible for the total program of educa- 
tion in a democratic society. He gave 


us a picture of what his leadership has 
done for adult education in the state 
of Louisiana. I can still hear his ring- 
ing statement that adult education is 
a mission and not a career and that if 
we walk with one hand in touch with 
God and the other with our fellow 
man, we cannot fail that mission. 

Yesterday noon, at our luncheon, I 
heard what, in my opinion, amounted 
to a second keynote address from our 
retiring President, Loy B. LaSalle. He 
gave us a picture of “the public school 
adult educator I mean to be.” From a 
speech that was loaded with thought 
and beauty I hesitated to pick any one 
quotation, but it seemed to me that 
Loy expressed the central theme of his 
message in his paragraph: “If I ever 
get so professional that I lose the com- 
mon touch; if I ever get so involved 
in programming and housing and 
teacher recruitment and training and 
promotion and public relations, to- 
gether with all the other inevitable 
minutiae, that I lose sight of the very 
real needs of people and begin to be- 
lieve that subjects, skills, and processes 
are more important than human be- 
ings—then may the Lord have mercy 
on my pusillanimous hide.” 

Then, in your workgroups of yes- 
terday afternoon, when you were 
considering the needs of individual 
adults, you said that adult education 
must be based upon the needs of 
people and that those needs divided 
themselves into two broad categories: 
The things that lead to self-improve- 
ment and the things that lead to better 
citizenship. You expressed a need for 
more and better teaching materials, 
and suggested that publishing houses 
be advised of this need. You urged the 
Fund for Adult Education to expand 
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its preparation of “package” programs 
for forums and public affairs. You 
suggested that NAPSAE might con- 
sider the adoption of national stand- 
ards in the granting of high school 
diplomas. You advised the appoint- 
ment of a special committee by the 
NAPSAE Board of Directors to work 
with administrators and teachers of 
the foreign born and suggested that 
NAPSAE might well consider some 
plan by which field services in Amer- 
icanization could be rendered to local 
communities, and you stressed the 
need for further research in this im- 
portant field of adult education. You 
reminded us that the adult comes to 
our classes with his best capacity and 
that we must accept him at whatever 
level that capacity may be and lead 
him on to higher levels, and you 
warned us that only the creative 
teacher is capable of this searching 
task. You reminded us of the educa- 
tional needs of the aging and classified 
these needs in four categories: physio- 
logical, psychological, financial, and 
leisure-time. It was the consensus of 
this group that the public schools can 
and must recognize this area of adult 
education. From the group of state di- 
rectors that met during this interval of 
the Conference came the encouraging 
news that many other states are now 
coming alive to adult education. 
Among them Colorado, Maine, Ten- 
nessee, Indiana and North Carolina. 

Last night I listened to one of the 
most thorough financial studies ever 
made in the field of public school 
adult education. It is a study that 
should be read and analyzed by all of 
us who are concerned with this im- 
portant matter. 

This morning I watched you wade 


into the topic of education for a free 
society. You were not quite as sure 
of yourselves as you are when you 
are discussing classes in shorthand and 
ceramics, but I admired your courage. 
Quite fearlessly you said that the 
public schools must venture into that 
fearsome field of controversial sub- 
jects. | was reminded of the late Ed 
Lindeman’s famous query, “Contro- 
versial Issues? What other kinds are 
there?” You wrestled with the usual 
questions: how to handle the red hot 
issues, how to get participation, etc. 
Then, you answered some of your 
questions and suggested some of the 
answers: forums, program service dis- 
cussion groups, leadership training, 
television, and cooperation with other 
agencies. 

This afternoon you considered some 
of the curriculum possibilities to im- 
plement the suggestions of the morn- 
ing session. In the field of inter- 
national education you said that two 
major values should emerge: a better 
understanding among the peoples of 
the world and a better understanding 
of international relations that might 
lead to a better understanding among 
the nations of the world. You wrestled 
with the problem of desegregation and 
assured us that time and education 
would probably solve it. You sug- 
gested that since economic education 
directly concerns the present con- 
sumer, the taxpayer and the voter, it 
belongs squarely in the field of adult 
education, and’ cautioned that since 
much of it is controversial, the schoo] 
should be rather judicious in the per- 
sonnel used and “package programs” 
should be carefully examined. In the 
area of political education you be- 
lieve that adult educators have a com- 
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pulsion to provide the solution to 
such problems right now, rather than 
to build a long-range program of 
political education. To do this you 
suggested that we must convince 
people that they are participating in 
the solution of a real community 
problem, because, as you said, one of 
the causes of apathy in the American 
public is the inability to see the con- 
sequences of their efforts. You took 
a look at the protection of freedom 
in education and you said that free- 
dom is a pattern of living, not just a 
political quality, something hallowed 
in laws and constitutions, nor is it just 
an intellectual or academic provision. 
You said we must protect the free- 
dom to change without a feeling of 
guilt. Later in the afternoon today 
you took a look at curriculum skills 
in this area of adult education. 


You had sessions on the use of 
public meetings, informal groups, tele- 
vision and radio, the training of com- 
munity leaders and educational serv- 
ices to community groups. In these 
sessions you told us that sound citizen- 
ship is never found in unhealthy com- 
munities and that a formal program 
of adult education cannot do the job 
of creating a healthy community. The 
director of adult education must be a 
part of community life. Do not make 
adult education a closed corporation, 
you warned us. Weave it into the 
fabric of the whole community 
through the utilization of these var- 
ious curriculum skills. Out of one of 
these groups this afternoon came a 
recommendation that NAPSAE estab- 
lish a committee to study and evalu- 
ate this possibility of finding some 
way to assist local adult education 
directors in training community lead- 


ers, and that both state and NEA sup- 
port should be given to this venture. 

This was the melody you wrote. 
As I play it back to you my baton 
can move with an interpretation that 
is confident and sure because the 
notes are clear and distinct. But now 
let’s move on to the more difficult 
phase of this chore: the task of re- 
capturing those overtones, those lights 
and shadows that conceal, and yet 
reveal, the very spirit that makes this, 
and every conference, a headache or 
a happy memory. 


and the overtones 


These were the overtones I thought 
I heard. I believe I saw the reflection 
of a rising tide of faith in your faces 
as you set yourselves to the challenge 
that lies ahead for public school adult 
education in this country. : 
ago in East Lansing a little band of 63 
people brought forth this organization, 
conceived in the womb of uncertainty 
but christened in the faith which they 
shared in its great potential. Today, 
the attendance of 220 in this Con- 
ference and NAPSAE membership of 
over 1500 has confirmed the faith of 
those original founders. Someone has 
said that a fool can count the apples 
on a tree but that it takes faith and 
foresight to count the trees in the 
apple. We who are here are the bene- 
ficiaries of those who had the faith to 
count the trees in the apple. 

I thought I read in the set of your 
collective jaw the grim determination 
to tackle the task of adult education 
in these times with a new dimension 
of purpose. I believe I heard you say, 
over and over again, that we must 
lift ourselves out of our littleness to 
the long perspective, and that the 
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heart of adult education must pump 
its values into arteries of purpose that 
are bigger than itself. Again I listened 
and I caught the echo of a chord that 
seemed to come again and again. It 
seemed to say that the primary pre- 
occupation of adult education is the 
business of ministering unto the needs 
of people and that the simple beauty 
of this bedrock purpose requires no 
Christian Dior to change its fashion, 
like Milady’s hat, for the current garb 
of every popular movement that 
comes along. I believe I heard right 
when you cautioned that adult educa- 
tion must present a balanced menu 
for both the individual and society. 
That is well, for throughout this Con- 
ference I heard the voice of him who 
spoke for democracy warning us that 
it is not enough to prepare men to 
earn a living; that while it is im- 
portant to enrich the life of the in- 
dividual, it is imperative that we 
ensure the life of democratic institu- 
tions. You said, I believe, that in serv- 
ing the adults of our communities, we 
must not confuse sheer numbers with 
progress and equate quantity with 
quality, and that our professional con- 
science must be more concerned with 
the “How” than with the “How 
Many.” It is easy enough, you said, 
to fill our classrooms with people if 
we ride the principle of give-them- 
what-they-want to the end of the 
line. But blind adherence to that 
philosophy is only for the amateurs 


and neophytes. Our world demands 
much more of adult education in these 
anxious times. The fate of democracy 
tomorrow is more important than the 
statistics of today. 

Yes, these were the things you 
played as I heard them, and then, at 
the conclusion of your number, | 
thrilled to its stirring and powerful 
finale, divergent, always, but discord- 
ant, never. You told me, with the ring 
of rightness in your words, that the 
centuries of tomorrow may testify 
against the hours of today and that 
the things we have done in this Con- 
ference may be immeasurably decisive; 
that we must freeze into lasting fixity 
those certitudes of adult education 
which we know to be good and true; 
that we must set our sails to catch 
whatever favoring winds may blow, 
for the hour is late and the chips are 
down in a game that determines the 
fate of all mankind. 

This organization represents the 
public schools of this nation and this 
nation represents the light of the 
world. It is not too far-fetched to 
suggest that we could well become 
the Thermopylae for all humanity. 
Let us go forward from this Con- 
ference, then, with “a faith decip- 
hered in the skies,’ and with the 
reassuring conviction that while the 
ideals for which we strive may some- 
times wither in transient seasons of 
doubt, their rootage remains forever 
fixed in the enduring centuries of time. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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staff and other agencies as an integral 
part of municipal government, that 
cooperation among libraries (inter- 
library loans, pooling of budgets, 
et al. ) was a requirement if the adult 
education program was to be properly 
supported and maintained, that ‘the 
library must make real effort to inter- 
pret its program properly to its com- 
munity (which includes other muni- 
cipal departments and officials), that 
the librarians themselves require con- 
stant training in the skills and in their 
understanding of adult education, and 
finally that the library trustee—the 
member of the governing 
board—has the responsibility to see 
that the library’s adult education pro- 
gram is brought to the attention of the 
municipal officials, businessmen, labor- 
ers, farmers, housewives, and all other 
members of the community which the 
library serves. 


citizen 


The major part of the two weeks 
was absorbed by general and group 
discussion. Speakers were fitted into 
the program so well and were so well 
informed concerning what had gone 
before and was to come that no 
slackening of interest was observed. 
During the first week speakers and 
panelists included John Chancellor, 
Richard Poston, Russell Munn, Grace 
Stevenson, Leo Molinaro, Milo Swan- 
ton, Gretchen Schenk, and Helen 
Terry. Various public officials also 
participated. During this period em- 
phasis was first placed on the back- 
ground and a statement of the prob- 
lem, and attention was then given “the 
climate of a good community, the 
governmental relations of the public 
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library, and the cooperative role of 
the library in the community ’s adult 
education program . . This phrase 
was borrowed from Miss Monroe’s 
summary which will appear in the 
Proceedings. 

The second week was devoted to 
numerous illustrations and demonstra- 


tions—and, of course, discussion. John 
Schwertman and Sigrid Edge, Ruth 


Gregory and Orrilla Blackshear, Mar- 
garet Monroe, Walter Stone, Gret- 
chen Conduitte, and Forrest Mills 
spoke, but again much attention was 
paid by the registrants to the prob- 
lems they discussed in their formal 
and general groups. The institute was 
so well designed that the speakers’ 
contributions were logical and cumu- 
lative, and the participants contributed 
without any sense of embarrassment 
or self-consciousness. Some attribute 
this to the setting: a beautiful mansion 
now a residence hall of the Wisconsin 
State College at Milwaukee. Some ap- 
peared to believe that the coffee 
“breaks” in the mornings and after- 
noons had their influence. Many others 
attributed it to the quality of the 
speakers and of those who took part 
in panels. An interesting comment was 
that the enthusiasm of the registrants 
. Need- 
less to say, the entire group—speakers, 
panelists, participants, and staff— 
worked together as a team from the 
very beginning. Whatever the answer, 
the institute was a complete success 


themselves was responsible is 


insofar as the registrants were con- 
cerned. 
It was a happy and rich experience. 
Sincerely, 
Watter S. Botsrorp 
Secretary, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission 
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Dear Editor: 

In reading the September issue of 
Avutt Epucation, I am struck by 
statements made in the article “Rural 
Social Systems and Adult Education,” 
about the adult education programs 
of women’s clubs. 

On page 205 I note the statement 
that Rotary, Kiwanis, Quota, Altrusa, 
and Optimists are the organizations 
having foreign visitors on their pro- 
grams during the past year. 

The National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs for 
the past several years has worked 
closely with the State Department, 
with the U. N., and with our own 
affiliate International Federation of 
Business and Professional Women in 
channeling to communities all over 
the country where we have member 
clubs, business women, women offi- 
cials, professional women and students 
who are in this country, and whose 
understanding of America will be 
important in their own communities 
at home. These people have brought 
a realistic understanding to business 
and professional women of this coun- 
try on the world problems of friend- 
ship and understanding which must 
be worked out if we are to know 
peace and mutual development. 

On page 203, under Forms and 
Group Procedures Most Widely 
Used, we are surprised at the state- 
ments which the author makes about 
our organization. For the last ten 
years, to my personal knowledge, 


workshops have been used widely by 
clubs, State Federations, and our Na- 
tional Federation. 

Small group discussions using “buzz” 
technique is the most popular method 
in local groups. Its popularity with 
our membership was recently ex- 
tended to our European affiliates when 
our National President, Miss Mar- 
guerite Rawalt, used this technique 
in a workshop in Venice, Italy, in 
which methods and techniques of vol- 
untary organizations in the United 
States were examined. The word 
“buzz” which the participants, though 
they spoke many different languages, 
easily associated with women’s con- 
versation, proved one of the popular 
ideas introduced from the United 
States. 

This letter is in no way to claim 
organizational credit, but rather to 
urge the point that information of this 
sort which I believe is important to 
all of us who are working in the 
field of adult education should be 
authentic. We need the reassurance 
that comes with the knowledge that 
in the little towns and the larger 
cities spontaneous and informal adult 
education is showing steady growth. 

Sincerely yours, 

Juria Cote Fauser 
Director, 

Program Coordination, 
The National Federation of 
Business and Professional 


Women’s Clubs 


PROM 


“SSION AL 


OXFORD AND WORKING 
CLASS EDUCATION 

One of the most persistent argu- 
ments that plague the adult education 
movement revolves around the idea of 
university extension. From data col- 
lected in the recent study completed 
under the direction of John R. Mor- 
tion’, it is obvious that university ex- 
tension has reached the point where 
further argument seems futile; never- 
theless, too large a proportion of uni- 
versity faculty members still insist that 
off-campus activities are not within 
the province of the university. The 
arguments on both sides of this issue 
are too numerous and too familiar 
to bear repeating, yet resistance to 
change is, inevitably, long lasting. 

The loudest protests against the 
academic respectability of university 
extension work seem to come from 
those with the least claim to that re- 
spectability which resu!ts from a long 
history of valid contributions to 
the social scene. Oxford University, 
among the most noble of the ancient 
institutions, has accepted its responsi- 
bility in this area and has made out- 
standing contributions. 


No one, surely, can question the 
integrity of Oxford, yet it was the 
first, and is still the only, university 
that has offered a clear-cut expression 
of its acceptance of university respon- 


‘Jobn R. Morton, University Extension in the United States, Birmingham: 


for community service. This 
statement of policy by Oxford is con- 
tained in a volume first published at 
the University Press in 1908 under the 
title Oxford and Working-Class Edu- 
cation, Being the Report of a Joint 
Committee of University and Work- 
ing-Class Representatives of the Re- 
lation of the University to the Higher 
Education of Workpeople.? 

This Report resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Extra-Mural Program 
at Oxford University which has since 
become the basic pattern of organiza- 
tion for British university operations 
in adult education. Furthermore, the 
tutorial class as a method in adult edu- 
cation was created and is described 
therein.* 

The Report is largely of historical 
interest; however, some parts of it are 
particularly germaine to the peren- 
nial discussion of university responsi- 
bilities. 

The Oxford faculty offered the 
concept of the continually changing 
role that a university must accept in 
stating that: 


sibility 


“Since a living University is not a 
self-contained and independent unit, 
but an organ of society growing with 
its growth and nourished by its vital- 
ity, its policy and internal organiza- 
tion must necessarily be in part con- 
trolled by developments which occur 


University of 


Alabama Press, 1953. This study was summarized by Dr. Morton in Aout Enucation, IV, 6, 
207-214, Sept., 1954. 


*This report bas been reprinted recently and is available from the Extra-Mural Delegacy, 
Rewley House, Oxford, at about $1. Citations used herein are taken from this 1951 reprint. 


"For a discussion of the tutorial class and the contemporary scene in university adult educa- 
tion, see: Coolie Verner, “Some Considerations of Adult Education in England,” Teachers 
College Record, May, 1954. 
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outside it, and which are independent 
of its own volition.” 

The Report continues by discussing 
the changes which had occurred in the 
nature of British society outside of 
Oxford “.. . t 
that these movements contain elements 
which, were they brought into close 
touch with Oxford, would confer 
upon it benefits as great as they could 
derive from it.” The 
University education “ 


ecause we are of opinion 


demand for 
. which un- 
doubtedly exists among work people, 
is the result partly of State- “supported 
elementary and secondary education, 
partly of their increasing interest in 
the graver problems of communal life, 
and in their consciousness that educa- 
tion alone can render the solution of 
these possible.” 
The committee summarized the 
. requirements which a University 
must satisfy in a democratic com- 
munity ” and these are, in effect, 
a manifesto for a modern university. 
“(1) A modern university must be 
accessible to every class, not merely in 
the formal sense that it admits every 
applicant of good character who satis- 
fies its educational requirements, but 
in the practical sense of making 
certain that no one will be excluded 
merely on the ground of poverty.... 


“(2) In order to obtain the uni- 
versity education which they desire, 
it must not be necessary for work- 
people to leave the class in which they 
were born. This is a point to which 
we attach the greatest importance 

. we believe it would be very un- 
fortunate, and we are confident that 
it would not be welcomed by the 
working classes, were the democra- 
tizing of university education taken 
merely to mean that exceptionally 


fortunate or exceptionally talented in- 
dividuals should obtain the means of 
achieving personal success, of however 
a kind.... 

“(3) Any organization of Higher 
Education which is based on the as- 
sumption that education of a ‘general’ 
kind is desired or needed only by 
those entering the professions, while 
technical education alone is suitable 
for persons engaged in manual labour 
is fundamentally mistaken . . . . tech- 
nical and general education ought not 
to be distinguished on the grounds 
that they are fit for different classes, 
stimulate different 
when 


but because they 
sides of the same individual .. . 
made a man 
into a better workman, it has not done 
all that it can for him, nor all that he 


education has merely 


has a right to expect. 

“(4) In the fourth place, we desire 
to state that the task of meeting the 
needs of new classes of students is one 
which cannot, except with great detri- 
ment to education be deferred until an 
organized demand arises (as it has 
now arisen) outside the University 

. . Universities should provide for 
members of every class the higher 
education which they need .. . . (and) 
they should exercise as careful a super- 
vision over the educational and social 
developments which are going on out- 
side themselves, as they do at present 
over their own internal teaching and 
organization . . it has become in- 
cumbent upon universities to watch 
carefully every sign that a new class 
is ready to receive their guidance, in 
order that the seed of University cul- 
ture may be deposited wherever it 
has suitable material on which to 
work. ... 


“(5) The fifth respect in which it 
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appears to us that the participation of 
all classes in public life makes a new 
departure desirable is that of the direct 
representation of workpeople upon 
some of the governing bodies of the 
University . where businessmen 
and workpeople, who represent the 
views of the consumer of University 
education, co-operate in determining 
its policy and development.” 

The report continues by establish- 
ing the basis through w hich the uni- 
versity can meet the needs of the 
community. In this particular instance 
and in terms of the social environment 
which gave rise to the Report, the 
tutorial class system was proposed. 
The final recommendations of the 
committee may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Teaching beyond the limits of 
the University. 

. it is desirable to organize sys- 
tematic teaching in certain selected 
centers .... that this teaching should 
take the form (a) of lectures 
(b) of class work .... that a special 
certificate should be awarded 
that it is desirable that the certificate 
. satisfy the requirernents 
(to the) 


should . 
for admission 
University. 

Il. The Admission of Working- 
class Students to Oxford. 

. it is desirable that in the future 
qualified students from the tutorial 
classes should be enabled regularly 
and easily to pass into residence at 
Oxford . . that in order to make 
(this) possible .. . . Colleges be asked 
to set aside a certain number of 
scholarships . . . . for them. 


III. The Position and Payment of 
Teachers. 

. . that teachers be given an 
academic status in Oxford by being 
employed regularly as lecturers for a 

College or for the University 

IV. The Authority for Organizing 
Working-class Education. 

. a Standing Committee of the 
University Extension Delegacy be 
constituted. 

This action by Oxford University 
was a notable departure from the 
traditionalism of the times. The revo- 
lution in education which this Report 
instigated has had a measurable in- 
fluence upon the whole character of 
British life. Even though tiis Report 
grew out of a different culture in an- 
other age, it carries an impressive 
argument in favor of university ex- 
tension that is applicable to our own 
culture and era. 

VERNER 
Associate Professor 
Adult Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee 


EDUCATION FOR LATER MA- 
TURITY. Compiled by Wilma Dona- 
hue under the auspices of the AEA 
Committee on Education For Aging. 
New York: Whiteside Publishers, 
1954. $4.50. 

This book was planned in 1952 by 
the Committee on Education for 
Aging of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation. Its purposes were two: 

|. To state a philosophy of educa- 
tion for later maturity. 

2. To describe the programs of 


Editor’s note: Beginning with the spring issue of Avutt Enucation, Professor Verner will 
assume responsibility for planning and editing this Professional Literature section. Materials 


for review should be sent directly to bim 
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education for older people already 
underway. 

Wilma Donahue has organized the 
work of approximately 30 people 
into a very successful handbook for 
use by workers in the field of adult 
education, There is nothing else like 
it. 

The basis for education of older 
people is laid by the first several chap- 
ters in a philosophy of education and 
in our knowledge of the social and 
psychological characteristics of older 
people. Authors of these chapters are 
L. K. Frank, Clark Tibbitts and Mer- 
rill Rogers, John Anderson, and Irving 
Lorge. Then comes the larger part of 
the book in the form of some 20 
descriptions of current programs, 
edited by Jacob Tuckman, and de- 
scribing the work being done in 
specific instances by school systems, 
universities, extension services, evening 
colleges, correspondence courses, li- 
braries, state and federal agencies, 
welfare and recreational agencies, 
churches and synagogues, service 
clubs, women’s clubs, YMCA and 
YWCA, employment agencies, homes 
for the aged, business and industry, 
organized labor, and government. 

Just a look at this list indicates the 
wide variety and variegated character 
of what may be loosely called “adult 
education” for older people. In a con- 
cluding critical chapter Paul Essert 
says: 

“The unity of this book is in its 
challenge, rather than in its complete- 
ness or finality. The challenge ex- 
pressed or implied in every chapter is 
that as we begin to think seriously 
about education for the aging, we are 
compelled to think about the import- 


ance of adults making life-long plans 
of adult education. The history of 
adult education in the United States 
has been one of the development of 
manifold specializations, mostly de- 
signed to meet some belatedly recog- 
nized emergency. Adult education has, 
in fact been almost entirely remedial, 
basing its programs primarily upon 
the ability of the adult to recognize 
and express a need long after the need 
has become so apparent that it con- 
stitutes a crisis in the life of the ap- 
plicant.” 

He goes on to point out that 
education for older people has been 
of this emergency variety, but he 
hopes that it will eventually become a 
part of a coherent program of educa- 
tion for the entire life cycle, planned 
to contribute to the tasks of life at 
each period in turn. 

In her introduction, Dr. Donahue 
remarks that European countries do 
not expect so much from education 
for aging as Americans do. While 
Americans are evangelistic about edu- 
cation for later maturity, Europeans 
tend to offer educational opportunities 
to older people without expecting a 
great deal of the venture. 


Putting Essert and Donahue to- 
gether, and reading the book with 
their comments in mind, we can see 
great promise in education for later 
maturity as well as a relatively scat- 
tered and inadequate performance at 
present, characterized by a great deal 
of enthusiastic good will, little or no 
systematic evaluation of the results 
of current educational efforts, and a 
program, if it may be called by such a 
formal name, that arises to meet emer- 
gencies felt by older people, such as 


= 
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retirement, loss of spouse and friends, 
and threats to health. Despite these 
criticisms of present performance, one 
gets a feel of energy and of optimism 
out of the book. 

Rosert J. HavigHurst 

Professor of Education 

The University of Chicago 


SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES IN 
ADULT FARMER EDUCATION. 
By Lloyd J. Phipps. Danville, Illinois: 
Interstate Printers and _ Publishers, 
1954. 327 pp. $4.00. 


This is a “how” book for adult 
educators working with farm people, 
but the “how” is more than general 
advice. Successful practices have been 
gathered and well grouped around 
major problems faced by the adult 
educator in developing programs with 
farm people. Included are specific 
helps on how to: 

Administer and supervise an adult 
farmer program; operate a public re- 
lations program; plan an adult farmer 
program, organize courses; conduct 
adult farmer courses; conduct large 
group meetings; provide on-farm in- 
struction; evaluate adult farmer edu- 
cation; satisfy the related interests of 
farmers. 

The final section of the book is de- 
voted to an analysis of some un- 
desirable (even if “successful”!) prac- 
tices that the adult educator should 
avoid. 

The experiences related in the book 
are from teachers of vocational agri- 
culture and apparently the author in- 
tended it for the use of the teachers 
of vocational agriculture in rural com- 
munities throughout the country. 
However, it is a source book of ideas 
for any adult educator, particularly 


those working in rural areas or small 
towns. Any adult educator will ap- 
preciate the psychologically sound 
approach to the use of the successful 
practices. The author does not say 
“Here’s how to do it,” but gives em- 
phasis to the underlying reason for 
the success of the practice under con- 
sideration. 

To add interest as well as to help 
clarify ideas, the book contains many 
cartoons and sketches such as used in 
Adult Leadership. (Readers will rec- 
ognize several drawings from the 
magazine. ) 

The author did an excellent job of 
combining the more commonly used 
successful practices with the newer 
group techniques in this unusual book 
for the adult educator working with 
farm people. 

C. C. ScarBoROUGH 

Head of Department of 
Agricultural Education 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh 


LEADERSHIP AND _ INTELLI- 
GENCE. By Margaret Fisher. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1954. 176 pages. $3.75. 


What is the nature of the intelli- 
gence which citizens require for effec- 
tive participation in the management 
of contemporary affairs? And what 
are the character and functions of the 
leadership which intelligent civic man- 
agement currently requires? These 
questions bring the adult educator to 
the heart of any thoughtful attempt 
to define the aims of his enterprise. 
Dr. Fisher’s book offers a searching 
consideration of both questions and 
their interrelationships, with a focus 
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on the philosophic (and sociological) 
analysis of the key terms, leadership 
and intelligence. 

Dr. Fisher uses the thought of Karl 
Mannheim as both ground and foil in 
her analyses. In his German studies, 
Mannheim significantly advanced the 
sociology of knowledge. He showed 
how profoundly the contours of the 
social thought of different classes are 
shaped by their differing positions in 
the social and political system and by 
their differing interests in controlling 
the system in ways congenial to their 
sense of welfare and destiny. Within 
an interdependent industrial society, 
requiring of necessity over-all plan- 
ning, these clashing perspectives can 
lead only to disruptive and function- 
ally irrational struggles for control by 
competing classes and to the sub- 
mergence of the values of rationality 
and freedom within the society. Such 
struggles and their aftermath are in- 
evitable unless some group with a 
rational view of the common welfare 
can be found or developed and placed 
within positions of key control within 
the planning processes of the nation 
(or better of the world). 


As Mannheim, refugee from the 
Nazi terror, immersed himself at the 
University of London in the more 
optimistic currents of British liberal 
and American pragmatic thought, he 
took conditional hope for the indus- 
trial future. Over-all planning he still 
found inevitable. But planning can be 
reconciled with freedom and common 
welfare, if an intellectual elite, skilled 
and dedicated to the method of reason 
which undercuts and discounts the 
clashing perspectives of competing 
classes in its search for common wel- 
fare—an elite versed in the findings 


and methods of the science of society 
and politics, can be found or devel- 
oped. And if this elite can be placed 
with authority at strategic points of 
decision within the over-all planning 
processes of the society. The intelli- 
gence required by Mannheim, put 
over-simply, is the Method of Reason, 
detached from the pushes and pulls 
of partisan struggle and dedicated to 
the total or synoptic view of common 
welfare and its advancement through 
strategic planning and decision. The 
leadership group which embodies this 
intelligence is an intellectual elite. A 
major responsibility of educational 
processes is to select and develop such 
an elite as well as to take its part in 
processes of required opinion forma- 
tion among the non-elite. 

Dr. Fisher’s critique is directed both 
to Mannheim’s notion of intelligence 
as reason and to his conception of 
leadership as the prerequisite of an in- 
tellectual elite. Against his method 
of reason she urges a method of prac- 
tical intelligence, building on concep- 
tions of method developed by Raup, 
Benne, Smith and Arxtelle. This 
method emphasizes the development 
within history of provisional agree- 
ments among competing perspectives 
in processes of common search for 
valid generalizations rather than a 
quest for direction by extra-historical 
realities. It emphasizes participation in 
public deliberation by intellectuals as 
well as activists, rather than over-all 
detachment on the part of either 
group. It stresses working through 
particular problems rather than bring- 
ing to such problems some independ- 
ently worked out total scheme of 
common welfare. 

On the leadership side, Dr. Fisher 
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stresses the provisional grant of 
authority to agents (leaders) of vari- 
ous sorts and from time to time by a 
group or community of judgers, 
rather than an over-all vesting of 
authority in an intellectual class. The 
leadership of intellectuals will be 
needed at frequent junctures in public 
judgment but their authority must be 
granted by the group or community 
which needs their skills and services. 
This review cannot do justice to 
the refinements of Dr. Fisher’s an- 
alysis. It can urge readers of the re- 
view to savor these refinements by 
reading the book. And it can suggest 
one caution to keep in mind as they 
read. Has Dr. Fisher done justice to 
Mannheim’s insistence that over-all 
central planning, dedicated to free- 
dom, is necessary in order to provide 
and maintain a framework in which 
intellectuals can function freely and in 
which the very local participation and 
self-regulation which she prizes can 
survive and make a difference in 
public decision? I am not sure she 
has done justice to this emphasis of 
Mannheim’s born no doubt of his ex- 
perience with Nazi and Communist 
struggles for control in Weimar, 
Germany, in her critique of his social 
diagnosis and prescription. 
KENNETH D. BENNE 
Berenson Professor of 
Human Relations 
Boston University 


THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION, 1946-1952. Lon- 
don: The Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, 1953. 83 pp. NPL. 


This brief report provides a con- 
cise picture of the current status of 
the W. FEF. A. as well as a review of 


significant trends in a period crucial 
for British adult 
during the W. E. 


education. Issued 
A.’s fiftieth year, 
the book takes advantage of the anni- 
versary occasion to go beyond a mere 
annual report and outlines the Associa 
tion’s recent history in terms of major 
relationships and purposes. 

First in importance and order comes 
“The W. E. A. and Adult Education.” 
The hopes and disappointments of the 
1944 Education Act provide the back- 
ground for the Association’s efforts 
to secure adequate financial support 
and recoup wartime membership 
losses. The treatment of the intense 
and prolonged debate over the quan- 
tity and quality of the W. FE. A.’s 
activities is necessarily sketchy. The 
arguments over the nature of the sub- 
jects studied, the length of the courses 
provided, and the declining propor- 
tion of “manual” workers in W. E. A. 
classes developed into a familiar and 
basic controversy over future aims 
and objectives. The statistics of the 
report reveal, however, a significant 
general up-grading of activities, re- 
newed interest in social sciences, and 
a steady increase in programs at 
the highest academic level (tutorial 
classes). 

On the other hand, individual mem- 
berships in the W. E. A. have de 
clined, and the report states that 
“There is no simple way of account- 
ing on a national basis for this decline, 
particularly in view of the corres- 
ponding increase in the number of 
branches and the consequent increase 
in new members needed to man them.” 
It is evident that generally increased 
opportunities for secondary and fur- 
ther education compel the W. E. A. 
to adapt itself to meet the changing 
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composition and requirements of its 
members. 


The second major section deals with 
“The W. E. A. and The Trade 
Unions” which have long provided 
the greatest support and challenge to 
the Association. The W. E. A. has 
moved substantially toward filling the 
technical needs of labor organizations 
through trade union advisory com- 
mittees and a special subsidiary for 
programs with trade 
unions. The labor organizations them- 
selves have indicated their unwilling- 
ness to form a separate central agency 
for trade union education and have 
frequently re-stated their reliance on 
the W. E. A. However, in 1951, a 
special committee was given the task 
of studying the problems created by 
the unions’ needs and their relation- 
ship with the W. E. A. (Fuller details 
are given in the report of the working 
party: Trade Union Education, 120 
pages, issued by the W. E. A. in Lon- 
don in 1953.) 

The section on “The W. FE. A. and 
Public Education” deals with a long- 
term advocacy of an improved na- 
tional educational system both before 
and after the 1944 legislation. Un- 
fortunately, the brevity of this por- 
tion precludes more than a suggestion 
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of the importance of the W. E. A. and 
its influential members in general edu- 
cational reconstruction. Brief refer- 
ences are also made to the Internation- 
al Federation of Workers’ Education 
Association’s and cooperative adult 
education activities with UNESCO as 
well as to the W. E. A. periodical 
and published study materials. The 
statistical appendices give details on 
finances, membership, and occupations 
of 92,000 students in addition to data 
on the form of organization and sub- 
ject matter of 5,800 classes. 

Taken by itself, the report offers 
a capsule review of recent develop- 
ments in the W. E. A. most useful 
for those who already have some 
familiarity with British adult educa- 
tion. For others who would like a 
fuller background against which to 
assess current W. E. A. developments, 
Mary Stocks’ jubilee history (The 
Worker’s Education Association—T he 
First Fifty Years. By Mary Stocks. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1953. 
157 pp.) will provide a good supple- 
ment. 

Harry STarK 
Acting Chairman 
Labor Program 
Rutgers University 


Air University needs educators 


MAXWELL AFB, ALA.—The Air 
University Command responsible for 
the higher educational system of the 
Air Force, is currently developing a 
campaign to attract educational ad- 
ministrators and teachers in virtually 
all subject fields into the Reserve pro- 
gram. 

Handling the effort is a newly cre- 
ated Reserve Affairs Office within the 
University’s Personnel Division. Plans 
have been prepared creating vacan- 
cies for 939 reservist educators and 
specialists in the Air University’s 
manning table. These positions will be 
filled by officers and airmen desig- 
nated for specific instructional, ad- 
ministrative, and supporting tasks 
within the several branches of the 
University in the event of a Congres- 
sional declaration of war. 

A breakdown of the 939 positions 
to be filled by reservists in the event 
of all-out mobilization shows 647 va- 
cancies for “Education and Training 
Officers.” The broad requirements of 
this field are stated in the following 
official terms: 

. Encompasses the functions of 
planning, organizing, establishing and 
directing education and training pro- 
grams, including formal instruction; 
evaluation and analysis of curricula 
materials, training devices, measure- 
ment systems, and equipment require- 
ments ... and programs for improv- 
ing the technical qualifications and 
educational level of personnel.” 

The Air University will attempt 
to fill the vacancies with men already 
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holding commissions in the Air Force 
Reserve. They will be selected on the 
basis of experience in teaching or in 
educational administration. If there 
is an Air University facility, such as 
a campus AFROTC detachment, 
close to his home, the Reservist could 
obtain inactive duty training and gain 
credit toward retention, promotion, 
and retirement in the Reserve. 

At the present time, vacancies exist 
in all grades from Sergeant through 
Colonel. The greatest number of posi- 
tions are open to Captains, Majors, 
and Lieutenant Colonels. 

Chere is a preponderant need for 
these “on-paper” assignments to the 
AFROTC, the branch of the Air Uni- 
versity with detachments on 188 col- 
lege and university campuses through- 
out the country. But additional op 
portunities exist in all other branches 
of the Air University, including: the 
USAF Institute of Technology; the 
Air Command and Staff School; the 
USAF School of Aviation Medicine; 
the Research Studies Institute; the 
USAF Extension Course Institute, and 
the peak of the University’s military 
education program, the Air War Col- 
lege. | 

Copies of a mimeographed bro- 
chure giving details about the Uni- 
versity’s Reserve program will be 
mailed free to interested men and 
women in the educational field. Ad- 
dress the Reserve Affairs Office, 
Headquarters, Air University, Max- 
well AFB, Alabama. 
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[-ditor’s note: This is a beginning of what we hope to make a continuous 
effort to provide information on current research in the U. S. related to adult 
education. Many people have assisted generously in our efforts to secure the 
data we have summarized and classified below. notably the individuals who 
reported on their studies, the professors of adult education throughout the 
country, Ronald Shilen and Elwin V. Svenson of the staff of the Fund for 
Adult Education, and Ralph Bb. Spence, chairman of the AEA’s Research 
Comunittee. 


We have included only studies in progress or completed since the beginning 
of 1954, and only those which deal directly, and usually explicitly, with some 
phase of adult education. We have not attempted to survey recent research in 
psychology, sociology, cultural anthropology, or in fields of social practice 
other than adult education, although much work in these fields is relevant to 
adult education. Another limitation is that we have included only samples of the 
research work being done in the fields of agricultural extension and _ social 
group work. 

However, despite the obvious limitations of a strictly editorial operation, this 
report reveals that a great variety of valuable research is actually going on in 
adult education. We hope that those whose work we have missed will write 
for one of our standard report forms so that our next report—six months or one 
year from now—will be more — Meanwhile, we solicit your appraisal 
and criticism of this new service 


adult learning processes Purpose: To study the effects upon both 
cerebral palsied children and their parents 
Boaz, Griappen. A Study of the Learning in of a series of separate, simultaneous group 
the Use of Resource Persons Which Takes meetings. 
Place in Unstructured Discussion Groups. Major Findings: Ratings and reports of 
(M.A., UCLA) Estimated Completion: parents resulted in: Beneficial effects re- 
June, 1955. ported by cerebral palsied children, their 
Purpose: This study hopes to guide study parents, and student observers. Children 
groups in making more meaningful use of were reported to make better adjustments 
resource persons During an International to hearing aids, braces, etc.; found means of 
Relations institute, discussion groups in 10 communication with other cerebral palsied 
hours of deliberation carried out numerous children; formed friendships; improved 
decisions as to when and how vo _ utilize speech; learned social and cooperative be- 
resource faculty available on the campus. havior. Parents reported» many gains in 
This study is to analyze and evaluate their better relations with children; increased 
experiences, ; understanding and insight; lessening of feel- 
Inquiries to: Author, 4058 Swift Ave., ings of hostility, resentment, and guilt, im 
San Diego 4, Calif. proved social relations. 
Available From: Glen Boles, 140 Riverside 
Botes, Gren; Doos, Dororny « Bopsnrick, Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Grapis. The Effects of a Series of Separate, 
Simultaneous Group Meetings Upon Cere- CartwricHt, MARGUERITE. Untitled as yet; 
bral Palsied Children and Their Parents. relating to Intergroup Relations Courses in 
(Non-Degree, Columbia) Completed: ? Adult Education. (Non-Degree, Hunter) 
114 
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Fstimated Completion: Spring, 1955. 

Purpose: To determine (a) to what de- 
gree the purposes and goals of intergroup 
relations courses in adult education are 
being achieved—where they have missed 
the mark, how, why, and what should be 
done to accomplish the desired ends; 
(b) which are the more successful practices 
and educational procedures appropriate to 
objectives; (c) what are the factors that 
affect human relations skills, the problems of 
teaching such courses in other localities, 
and how they can best be met, (d) the 
utility of such courses for greater internal 
unity, wider acceptance of democratic 
values, and the furtherance of human rela- 
tions and understandings. 

Inquiries to: Author, 57 Fifth Ave., New 


York 3, N. Y. 


HALDEMAN, WALTER & Brown, EMory. How 
Small Groups Attain Goals. (M.S. Penn 
State) Estimated Completion: February, 
1955, 


Purpose: To follow the “flow of action” 
in groups from the time an idea is born 
until the purpose is accomplished. The 
group under study is a PTA of 50 mem- 
bers. 

Inquiries to: W. L. Haldeman, 201 Agri 
cultural Education Bldg., State College, 
Penna. 


HerMAN, KENNETH AND Butier, Burrram. 
Apparent Changes in Attitudes Towards 
Interpersonal Relationships as Effected by 
Intensive Experience in a Course in Mar 
riage and Family Life. (Ed.D., Columbia) 
I’stimated Completion: Spring, 1955. 

Purpose: To evaluate changes in a person’s 
(1) self-concept and self-understanding; 
(2) concept of others, especially as this 
concept relates to his family relations and 
adjustment; and (3) attitude towards mores 
and social customs of the culture. 

Inquiries to: Burtram Butler, 640 W. 
231st St., New York 63, N. Y. 


Scuinpter, Eva M. The Role of Social 
Group Workers and Educators in Adult 
Education. (M.S.W., Southern California) 
Completed: June, 1954. 


Purpose: To compare the ways that social 
group workers and educators work with 
adult groups, with particular emphasis on 
the initial contact of the workers with these 
groups. 

Major Findings: Interviews, observation, 
and comparison of methods indicated 


There were more differences than similari 
ties in the way social group workers and 
educators see and practice their roles as 
adult educators. Both were actively en 
gaged in teaching adults in similar settings 
and in training programs, both were inter- 
ested in the people taught; both used lec 
tures and discussions; both based their 
practice on a general core of social values. 
The specific objectives, procedures, and 
methods used, however, differed consider 
ably. 

Available on Loan From: Library, Univ. 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 


Sevitsky, Auprey L. Group Dynamics and 
Group Work: Possible Factors in an Inter 
disciplinary Relationship (M.S.W., Southern 
California) Completed: June, 1954. 

Purpose: To discover what selected social 
group workers think research in 
group dynamics and the possibility of the 
two disciplines working together on com- 
mon interests and problems. Secondarily, 
opinions were sought regarding how such 
an interdisciplinary relationship could be 
established. 

Major Findings: Personal interviews with 
social group workers indicated; Social group 
workers can learn from the results of re 
search in group dynamics, group workers 
and reseach workers in group dynamics 
should be working together but there was 
diversity of opinion as to the respective 
roles of each; a variety of ways were sug 
gested for communicating the results of 
group dynamics to group 
workers; willingness to participate in re 
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search and to make records of practice 
available to researchers was expressed; and 
problems in practice requiring research were 
suggested 

Available on Loan From: Library, Univ 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7 


Suapiro, Irving S. Changing Child Rearing 
Attitudes through Group Discussion. (Ph.D., 
Columbia) Completed: December, 1954. 
Purpose: Yo measure the effectiveness of 
the discussion group technique in parent 
education. The major hypothesis is that 
exposure to a group discussion technique 
will modify child-rearing attitudes of par 
ents in pre-determined directions; and that 
such change is positively related to the 
extent of exposure to group discussion. 
Major Findings: Questionnaire, profes 
sional rating, written and oral evaluation 
by participants and observers revealed 
After exposure to a series of group dis 
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cussion meetings the members of the ex- 
perimental group modified their child- 
rearing attitudes in the predicted direction 
to a significant degree as measured by the 
questionnaire and professional ratings em- 
ployed, whereas the control group did not. 
The amount of change in the experimental 
group was sufficiently greater than that 
required to establish statistical significance 
as to afford considerable support to the use 
in parent education of the kind of group 
discussion employed. Those who attended 
four or more meetings in the series of group 
discussions achieved significantly greater 
change than did those who attended three 
or fewer meetings. 

Inquiries to: Author, 2760 Bronx Park E., 
Bronx 67, N. Y. 


audio-visual and printed 
materials 


Axrorp, Joun D. A Study of Factors Re- 
lated to Possible Cooperative Procedures 
Among Film Libraries of the Rocky 
Mountain-Great Plains Area, (Ed.D., Wyo- 
ming Completed: August, 1954. 

Purpose: To determine whether film 
libraries in the Rocky Mountain area can 
better serve their film patrons through 
developing methods of cooperation 

Major Findings: There is enough similar 
ity in the general pattern of administration 
of film libraries so that with relatively little 
change many cooperative measures such as 
the following would prove feasible: a com- 
mon film bulletin, more highly specialized 
films could be purchased by each library 
through cooperative planning and purchas- 
ing; film evaluation cooperation is possible; 
bartering areas are possible to move to new 
areas film duplicates which no longer move 
in original area; closer cooperation between 
the producer and film library would be 
beneficial. Regional cooperation would tend 
to make better administration and account- 
ing of films both necessary and possible. 
Greater exchange of ideas and information, 
coordination of research activities, and 
cooperative decisions regarding rental rates 
would go far toward reducing unhealthy 
competition. 

Available on Loan From: Univ. of Wyo- 
ming Library, Laramie. 


Mary Louise. What the Public 
Is Told About Health in Lay Magazines 
of Mass Circulation; A Content Analysis 
Study. (Ph.D., Chicago) Estimated Com- 
pletion: 1955. 


Purpose: To analyze critically the content 
of selected health articles in eight or 10 
of the popular American magazines which 
have over 2,500,000 circulation and have 
been published during the period from 1924 
to 1956. Specific categories for analysis are 
being set up to provide data for critical 
evaluation and summary. The health articles 
which have appeared in these magazines will 
be read carefully and subjected to critical 
analysis. 

Inquiries to: Author, 262 Pulaski, Lau- 
renceburg, Tenn. 


Mitton & KnepLer, ABRAHAM 
E. Educational TV. (Non-Degree, Bridge- 
port) Completed. Published: “Educational 
TV,” Journal of Higher Education, 25:343- 
50, 397-98, October, 1954; “A Close-up of 
Educational TV,” Bulletin, Connecticut 
Audio-Visual Fducation Association, 14:10- 
13, 1954. 

Purpose: Observational and introspective 
description of the experiences of two college 
professors in teaching courses in English 
and Sociology over a commercial television 
station (UHF) and suggestions regarding 
methods in the use of the medium. 

Major Findings: See published 7. 

Inquiries to: A. Knepler, Univ. of Bridge 
port, Bridgeport 4, Conn. 


Nickuin, Joun R. Characteristics of Viewers 
of “Introduction to Art,” an Experimental 
Course in Educational Television at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
(Ed.D., UCLA) Estimated Completion: 
June, 1955. 

Purpose: To determine the characteristics 
of the viewers of this course. It is hoped 
that it will be possible to identify significant 
trends, which will help the University 
formulate its educational policy. 

Inquiries to: Graduate Division, Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles 24. 


Pottock, JosepHine & Merocue, Grapys. 
The Use of Television in Teaching Skills 
Used in the Tailoring of a Coat. (Non- 
Degree, Wisconsin) Completed: January, 
1954. 

Purpose: To learn the effectiveness of 
twenty-two 15 to 25-minute telecasts on 
tailoring a coat presented by the home 
demonstration agent, Milwaukee County, 
Wisconsin. 

Major Findings: Of 156 farm, rural, non- 
farm, village, and city women interviewed, 
almost all had some training in clothin 
construction; 80% tried to plan their wall 
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so they might watch the program, 65% saw 
half or more of the programs, 40% saw 2/3 
or more of them; 28% of the women said 
they watched the show in order to learn to 
make a coat, 67% said in order to learn 
general tailoring principles or how to sew; 
36% had made garments as a result of the 
program at the time of the interview. A 
large majority of the women would prefer 
such a series to run from six to ten weeks, 
although 22 said they liked the length of 
the series, which was 22 weeks. Over half 
would like a similar program to come twice 
a week. Programs of over 20 minutes in 
length were preferred by over % of the 
women. 

Available From: Home Economics Ex- 
tension service, 438 Univ. Farm Pl., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


clientele of adult education 


Donato O. An Examination of 
a Home Study English Course Offered by 
a Private Proprietary School (M.A., Career 
Institute) Estimated Completion: January, 
1955. 

Purpose: To provide factual information 
about “adults who want education” so that 
group and home-study programs may better 
fill their needs; to provide information on 
the effectiveness of home study as a means 
of transmitting educational experiences to 
large numbers of adults who cannot be 
served through group programs. 

Inquiries to: Author, Room 808, 25 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Brown, Aaron. A Suggested Program of 
Adult Education for Southern Negroes. 
(Non-Degree, FAE Study Grant) Estimated 
Completion: January, 1955. 

Purpose: To assist Southern Negroes to 
adjust to the new social changes which they 
face today. Emphasis will be on citizenship 
participation. 

Inquiries to: Author, 7539 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Cavin, ALLEN D., Harpen, Epcar L., Ciir- 
rorp, L. Tuomas, Currorp, Betsey, & 
Scuutz, Studies in Adult Learning 
Since 1930. (Non-Degree, Michigan State) 
Completed: November, 1954. 
Purpose: Yo integrate recent 
mental work in adult learning. 
Major Findings: Examination of abstracts 
indicates: (a) There is a decline in adult 
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ability to learn which occurs at different 
ages for different tasks. However, this de- 
cline is relatively slight in the middle- 
aged and does not show itself too markedly 
for most verbal tasks until the sixties and 
even here there are vast individual differ- 
ences. (b) “Rustiness” is quite likely a 
factor in the decline of adult learning 
ability. (c) It appears that individuals with 
a high native intellectual capacity have less 
relative decline than individuals with lower 
intellectual endowment. 

Inquiries to: A. D. Calvin, Continuing 
Education Service, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 


R. A Study of the Num- 
bers, Location, and Educational Programs 
for Immigrants in Ohio. (M.A., Ohio) Fsti- 
mated Completion: January, 1955. 


Purpose: To determine the number of 
older “un-Americanized” immigrants in 
Ohio plus the average number of newer 
arrivals; the dispersion patterns of these; 
and the degree to which educational needs 
are being met, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. 

Inquiries to: Prof. Andrew Hendrickson, 
321 Arps Hall, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 
10. 


Minnis, Roy B. Educational Needs of 1946 
and 1949 High School Graduates in Selected 
Counties. (Ph.D., Iowa State) Completed: 
May, 1954. Published: “Fducational Needs, 
lowa’s Young Adults.” 

Purpose: Completes a five-year study of 
the post-high school educational and recrea- 
tional needs of typical Iowa youth. The 
study embraces a previous Ph.D., two 
M.A.’s, and various non-degree research 
studies of youth graduates from both public 
and parochial high schools. 

Major Findings: Several varieties of 
questionnaires, interview teams, tape record- 
ings, group discussions, school and college 
records, of all types of a true sample of 
Iowa post-high school youth having gradu- 
ated from high school for (a) one year, 
(b) four years and a representative sample 
of interviews with their employers indi- 
cated: Youth one year after high school 
graduation have little clear idea of their 
further educational needs; four years from 
graduation needs appear, beginning with 
vocational and home-making or marriage 
problems. Academic felt needs are for more 
English, science, mathematics, reflecting the 
demands of a commercial-industrial age. No 
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interest was indicated in social studies. Much 
recreational frustration occurs due to poor 
facilities for post-school youth. 

Available From: State Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Available on Loan From: University Li- 
braries, Iowa State Univ., Iowa City. 
(Microfilm.) 


Ripe, Dare. Public Education for the Aging 

A Determination of the Educational De- 
sires of the Aging and Recommendations 
for More Adequately Involving Them in 
the Santa Monica Adult Education Program. 
(Ed.D., UCLA) Completed: November, 
1954. 

Purpose: Sample of 500 people (5%) age 
65 and over in Santa Monica to determine 
their knowledge of the program and under 
what conditions they would attend. From 
these findings conclusions were made for 
the Santa Monica adult program. 

Major Findings: Mailed questionnaires 
and personal interviews indicated: (1) With 
the exception of class dealing with problems 
of aging, the older people prefer to be in- 
cluded in general program. (2) Older people 
prefer classes in late morning or early 
afternoon and in_ accessible  Jocations. 
(3) Adult education program has responsi- 
bility of working with organizations which 
have older people in their membership (73% 
of people sampled affiliated with 
organization). 

Inquiries to: Author, 6507 Gerald Ave., 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


some 


Verner, Coors. The Factor of Participation 
as Related to Adult Fducation. (Non 
Degree, Florida State) stimated Comple 
tion: 1955. 

Purpose: To synthesize current research 
studies of adult social participation with the 
view of analy zing the scope and the factors 
in participation as they might 
adult education activities. 

Inquiries to: Author, Florida State Univ., 
lallahassee 


influence 


Verner, & McGinnis, Ropertr. The 
Influence of In-Migration on the Educa 
tional Levels of the Adult Population of 
Florida 25 Years of Age and Over. (Non- 
Degree, Florida State) Estimated Comple- 
tion: June, 1955. 

Purpose: From 1940 to 1950 the popula 
tion of Florida increased some 46%. This 
study seeks to determine the influence and 
distribution upon the educational levels of 


this increase in adult population of the state 

of Florida as a result of a population in- 

crease from 1940 to 1950 of some 46%. 
Inquiries to: Authors, Florida State Univ. 


Tallahassee. 


history of adult education 


Davinson, Avete K. A Study of Statewide 
Efforts at Collaborative Planning of Adult 
Education in California (Ed.D., UCLA) 
Estimated Completion: June, 1955. 

Purpose: To study historically those ef 
forts made by agencies or organizations at 
the state level to promote and aid the adult 
education movement in California. Major 
emphasis is given to those planning efforts 
which cut across the different disciplines 
within the adult education field. 

Inquiries to: Author, 1252 Armacost, Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. 


Derrner, (Rev.) Donaro. The Church's 
Role in Adult Education. (Ph.D., Cali 
fornia) Estimated Completion Spring, 1956. 

Purpose: To make an empirical study of 
the history, present status, successes, and 
failures of adult education in the churches 
and synagogues in the U. S.; to determine 
how different organized religious groups 
have viewed their roles in adult education, 
and how and why their concepts may hav. 
changed over the years. 

Inquiries to: Prof. Jack London, School 
of Education, Univ. of California, Berke 
ley 4. 


Know es, Matcoim S. The Development of 
a Coordinated Adult Education Movement 
in the U.S. A. (Ph.D., Chicago) Fstimated 
Completion: Fall, 1955. 

Purpose: To analyze the historical devel 
opment of the main streams of adult edu 
cation in this country and the problem of 
and attempts to develop these into an 
integrated movement, with recommenda 
tions for future research and action. 

Inquiries to: Author, 743 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Weinnoip, Crype Proposed Standards for 
Directors and Teachers of Adult Education 
in New Jersey. (Ed.D., Rutgers) Estimated 
Completion: June, 1955. 


Purpose: Yo determine the present status 
of teachers and directors of adult education 
in New Jersey with the hope that this 
status study will be the beginning of a pro- 
gram to initiate pre-service and in-service 
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training for the teachers and directors of 
adult education so that their status may be 
raised to the point where it is commensurate 
with the job that they do. 

Inquiries to: Author, Division of Adult 
Education, State Dept. of Education, 162 
W. State St., Trenton, N. Y. 


Wikeninc, Eucene A. Roles of County 
Extension Agents. (Non-Degree, Wiscon- 
sin) Estimated Completion: July, 1956. 

Purpose: To determine (1) the role per- 
formance and role conception of county 
extension agents (agriculture, home, and 
4-H), and to compare this with the role 
conception of these agents as held by county 
agricultural committeemen and administra- 
tive and specialist personnel at the state 
level; (2) to relate role performance, role 
conception and the discrepancy between 
these two, to certain value orientations of 
the county extension agents. Role per- 
formance and conception will include the 
nature of relationships with local persons 
and groups and with others within the ex- 
tension service, methods of doing extension 
work, and the content of extension work. 

Inquiries to: Author, 314 Agricultural 
Hall, College of Agriculture, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6. 


college and university 
adult education 


James Adult Education in Liberal 
Arts Colleges. (M.A., Aurora College) Esti- 
mated Completion: June, 1955. 

Purpose: To discover the extent to which 
the liberal arts colleges are serving the adult 
educational needs of their communities, 
their reasons for doing so, the types of adult 
education they are offering, the methods 
they have used to develop their programs, 
and an evaluation of their experience in 
this field. 

Inquiries to: 
Aurora, Ill. 


Author, Aurora College, 


Harrison, James. Criteria for Courses for 
Adults in Evening Colleges. (Ph.D., Chi- 
cago) Estimated Completion: 1955. 
Purpose: To determine why some ele 
ments of program organization are more 
effective with adults than with youth, and 
others less effective. This exploratory study 
of the problem will first examine differences 
in criteria used in planning non-credit and 
credit courses at selected evening colleges, 


then it will compare these with differences 
in criteria used by students, teachers, and 
administrators. On the basis of this analysis, 
a tentative explanation of the problem will 
be formed, for verification in further 
studies. 

Inquiries to: Author, 5512 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


Kenpatt, Raven An Adult Guidance 
Center in an Urban Four-Year Community 
College. (Ed.D., Columbia) Completed 
June, 1954. 

Purpose: Utica College is a four-year 
community college located in Utica, N. Y. 
The project sets forth the proposition that 
if this college is to implement its philosophy 
the scope and effectiveness of the adult 
education program must be expanded. Ac- 
cordingly, the author proposed an Adult 
Guidance Center. 

Major Findings: Problem was studied 
through analysis of the Utica population 
Any educational institution that is seriously 
concerned with meeting community needs 
through adult education should take positive 
action in developing adequate guidance 
resources, 

Available on Loan From: Author, Utica 
College, Utica 4, N. Y. 


Mia, H. Curtis. College-Community Rela 
tionships in New York State. (M.A., Syra 
cuse) Estimated Completion: June, 1955. 


Purpose: To find out what is going on 
in the area of college-community coopera- 
tion in New York State; to evaluate the 
effectiveness and value to students, faculty, 
administration, and community of reported 
practices; and to provide some guideposts 
for future college-community cooperation 
projects and programs in the state. 

Inquiries to: Author, 52 Jordan St., Ska 
neateles, N. Y. 


Rempet, Averno M. Studies of the Role 
of the University of lowa in World Affairs 
(Ph.D., lowa State) Completed: July, 1954 


Purpose: To develop (1) a new method- 
ology for self-surveys; (2) a complete study 
of what happens to foreign students; (3) a 
complete study of attitudes to and knowl- 
edge of world problems by senior students 
in all major departments 

Major Findings: Specially designed knowl 
edge and attitude tests, questionnaires, jury 
ratings, interviews and statistical correlations 
of the total faculty of the University of 
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Iowa and of a sample of junior or senior 
students showed considerable increase in 
direct or indirect association of faculty with 
international problems and persons; foreign 
students modify pre-conceived ideas, find 
U. S. more human, more materialistic, more 
immoral than expected; attitudes and knowl- 
edge of U. S. students correlate positively 
with course studies, college ability; attitudes 
correlate with knowledge, but all students 
show liberal changes apart from course 
work, 

Available on Loan From: Author, State 
Teacher's College, Minot, N. D. (Will be 
broken down with similar studies from 
other colleges and published in a series 
of volumes by the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace.) 


SHANNON, Tueopore J. A Critical Study of 
Objectives for Adult Education through 
University Extension. (Ph.D., Yale) Esti- 
mated Completion: Summer, 1955. 
Purpose: To study critically statements of 
objectives in selected fields comprising adult 
education so as to aid in understanding 
ultimate objectives in adult education, and 
contribute to the establishment of appro- 
priate adult education objectives by ex- 
tension divisions of colleges and universities. 
Inquiries to: Author, Extension Division, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 


Hamivron. An Historical Study 
of Four State Supported Institutes of Man- 
agement and Labor Relations. (Ed.D., 
NYU) Estimated Completion: June, 1955. 

Purpose: To study the efforts of four 
state universities to improve labor-manage- 
ment relations through education. Describes 
legislative action which created the insti- 
tutes, the organization and structure of each, 
and the educational activities undertaken. 
The Institutes are located at California, 
Cornell, Illinois, and Rutgers. 

Inquiries to: Dr. John Carr Duff, School 
of Education, New York Univ., Washington 
Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 


community development 


Bowven, Witiiam L. History of the Co- 
operative Education Association of Virginia: 
An Analysis of a Community Development 
Movement Through Adult Education. 
(Ph.D., Chicago) Estimated Completion: 
August, 1955. 

Purpose: To trace the inception and de- 
velopment of the Cooperative Education 


Association of Virginia so as to bring out 
the extent and degree to which this organi- 
zation adhered te modern, accepted princi- 
ples of community development through 
adult education. 

Inquiries to: Author, Richmond Center, 
University of Virginia, Extension Division, 
Richmond 29. 


Cook, Auice H. Labor Participation in Com- 
munity Affairs. (Non-Degree, Cornell) Esti- 
mated Completion: 1955. 

Purpose: To hold demonstration educa- 
tion programs in subject matter and skills 
of community affairs with labor union 
groups in three New York State cities, so 
as to gain educational experience which 
may be useful to union, community, and 
educational institutions. 

Inquiries to: Author, NYSSILR, Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mezirow, Jack D. The Coordinating Coun- 
cil Movement of Los Angeles County and 
Its Implications for Adult Education. 
(Ed.D., UCLA) Estimated Completion: 
January, 1955. 

Purpose: To determine the relationship 
between establishment and success of co- 
ordinating councils and three major variants 
of urban population: social rank, urbaniza- 
tion, and population mobility. History of 
council movement traced. Nature of council 
operation studied with a detailed analysis of 
committee structure, projects and member- 
ship patterns, Structure, function, and 
ideology of a county-wide federation of 
councils and a professional consultant serv- 
ice are also treated. Council plan is related 
to other forms of community development 
and adult education. 

Inquiries to: Author, 6788 Fig St., River- 
side, Calif. 


Mutter, Bernarp S. An Understanding of 
the Work of the National Citizens’ Com- 
mission for the Public Schools. (Non- 
Degree, FAE Study Grant) F stimated Com- 
pletion: December, 1954. 

Purpose: To study the successful tech- 
niques developed by the N.C.C.P.S. in get- 
ting adults to take a greater interest in 
understanding the importance and need for 
better public schools; to learn how local 
citizen committees can be formed and in- 
spired to work most effectively in accom- 
plishing these goals. 

Inquiries to: Author, 
School, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Peekskill High 
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Newmany, Ster B. An Analysis of a Com- 
munity Council’s Program Through 
Its Committees’ Operations. (Non-Degree, 
NYU) Estimated Completion: July, 1955. 


Purposes: To experiment with further 
explorations of approaches to community 
development in a heterogeneous segment of 
an urban locality. To analyze the current 
and recent past methods of approach to 
community betterment used by Morrisania— 
South Bronx Community Council so as to 
evolve a new pattern for future implementa- 
tion. To devise means of getting closer to 
what community really wants. To clarify 
the limitations of the schools in the solu- 
tion of community problems. 

Inquiries to: Author, 1005 Jerome Ave., 
New York 52, N. Y. 


leadership and leadership 
training 


Brooks, Fart. Leadership Behavior—What 
Executives Do. (Non-Degree, Cornell) Esti- 
mated Completion: June, 1955. 

Purpose: Studied what executives do as 
reported by (1) themselves (2) superiors 
(3) subordinates, with particular attention 
to how excellent executives spend their time 
differently from below average ones. Devel- 
oped method of performance reporting as a 
means of discovering how leadership im- 
provement could be accomplished. Also 
developed a system of discovering and 
reporting executive potential. 

Inquiries to: Author, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 
N. Y 


Daicneautt, Geowce H. The Community 
Function of the University Liberal Arts 
Department Chairman as a Source of Role 
Conflict. (Ph.D., Chicago) Estimated Com- 
pletion: June, 1955. 

Purpose: This study is based on the 
theory that in a dynamic social situation 
the expectations of individuals with whom 
a role occupant (the liberal arts department 
chairman in this case) interacts are of first 
importance in determining what the role is 
to be. The degree to which the occupant 
is faced with incompatible expectations will 
cause him to experience varying degrees of 
role conflict and resultant ineffectiveness in 
one or more role relationships. For the 
purposes of this study two critical sources 
of role expectations have been selected to 
reveal possible role conflict in the goa 
ment chairmanship: the dean of the liberal 
arts college and the adult education dean. 


Inquiries to: Author, 1372 E. 57th St. 
Chicago 37, Il. 


Dresser, Paut L. & Westie, Cuartes M. 
Appraisal of a Foreman Training 
(Non-Degree, Michigan State) Completed: 
June, 1954. 

Purpose: The development of method- 
ology that can be employed to evaluate the 
effectiveness of short-term intensive train- 
ing programs. 

Major Findings: Fifteen recorded inter- 
views of participants and independent rat- 
ings showed: (1) Statistically reliable rat- 
ings of —— content can be obtained 
using scales developed for this purpose. 
(2) Recall of content depends as much on 
the inspirational ability of the teacher as it 
does on soundness and applicability of con- 
tent. (3) Courses relating to “human rela- 
tions” subjects seem to reflect significantly 
higher recall than technical courses. 

Available on Loan From: Charles M. 
Westie, Office of Research, Continuing 
Education Service, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 


Durrez, ArtHur Expectations Held 
Toward the Extension Supervisor's Role. 
(Ph.D., Chicago) Estimated Completion: 
January, 1956. 

Purpose: Using the Cooperative Extension 
Service as an example of adult education 
agencies which employ supervisors to ad- 
vise, train, and coordinate “teachers,” this 
study will compare expectations county 
agents and their supervisors have of the 
supervisor's role. The degree of congruency 
or discrepancy will be compared to several 
factors (such as length of service, degree 
of satisfaction supervisor assigns to the 
relationship, etc.) in this exploratory study. 

Inquiries to: Author, Univ. of Maryland, 
Symons Hall, College Park. 


Frep E.; Goprrey, ELeanor & 
Hatt, D. W. The Assumed-Similarity 
Scores for Managers and Boards of Direc- 
tors of an Illinois Cooperative Supply Com- 
pany. (Non-Degree, Illinois) Estimated 
Completion: 1955. 

Purpose: To determine the inter-personal 
relationship patterns important to successful 
cooperative organizations. 

Inquiries to: Authors, College of Agricul- 
ture, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana. 


Form, Stone, Grecory; & 
Cuartes. Flint-Beecher Disaster Study. 
(Non-Degree, Michigan State) Estimated 
Completion: September, 1955. 
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Purpose: From the standpoint of adult 
education, half of the study emphasis is on 
finding recommendations for various agen- 
cies in the training of their personnel in 
disaster situations. 

Inquiries to: Charles M. Westie, Office of 
Research, Continuing Education Service, 
Michigan State College, Fast Lansing. Note: 
Two mimeographed reports of this study 
have been submitted to the National Re- 
search Council Committee on _ Disaster 
Studies. Interested persons can address in- 
quiries to this agency. 


Hearn, Gorvon, Strupy Director, & M.A. 
Srupents, Baker, Hancock, Lipton, Meyer. 
(Berkeley). Role Differentiation of Presi- 
dent and Board Effectiveness. Completed: 
June, 1954. 

Purpose: To determine the extent and 
the ways in which role differentiation be- 
tween president and executive may affect 
the quality of the Board of Directors they 
operate. Specifically, what is the effect of 
degree role-differentiation, agreement 
with and satisfaction with role-differentiation 
between the two persons? 

Major Findings: Questionnaires to 75 pres- 
idents and executives indicated: (1) No 
relation between extent of role-differentia- 
tion and board effectiveness; (2) No rela- 
tionship between agreement between presi- 
dent and executive as to how roles are 
and should be differentiated, and board 
effectiveness; (3) The more satisfied the 
person is with role-differentiation the better 
the board they operate. 

Additional data is 
present, 

Available on Loan From: Gordon Hearn, 
School of Social Welfare, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4. 


being analyzed at 


Livericut, A. A. Volunteer (Lay) Leaders 
in Adult Education. (Ph.D., Chicago) Fsti- 
mated Completion: March, 1955. 

Purpose: To demonstrate that the charac- 
teristics of volunteer leaders in adult edu- 
cation, their relationships with groups, the 
manner in which they use methods and 
materials, and the demands and limits of the 
program will vary in a definite and pre- 
dictable manner as variations in the nature 
of concern and autonomy of the group 
occur. Demonstration of this thesis will 
emphasize that, although there may be some 
common factors in leadership, there is no 
one “best” leader for all types of adult edu- 
cation programs but rather that the kind 
of leader depends on the particular demands 


of the program. To further identify those 
personal characteristics which are common 
to all volunteer leaders in all kinds of pro- 
grams and which differentiate between 
effective and ineffective leaders, as well as 
those personal characteristics which differ- 
entiate leaders in different types of adult 
education programs. 

Inquiries to: Author, 5426 Blackstone, 
Chicago 15, Til. 


Marpers, G. Improving Training 
for Volunteer Local 4-H Club Leaders in 
California. (M.A., Chicago) Completed: 
June, 1954. 

Purpose: To determine (1) extent to 
which an effective training program for 
volunteer local 4-H Club leaders could be 
developed within the 4-H Club organiza- 
tion; (2) methods, techniques, and_ skills 
useful in the conduct of such a program, 
(3) response of volunteer local leaders to 
training adapted to needs and interests. 

Major Findings: Questionnaires filled out 
by Agricultural Extension personnel, agri 
cultural extention service records and ob 
servation of local leaders in 12 California 
counties revealed: (1) Club Council meet- 
ings can be used to train volunteer local 
4-H Club leaders. (2) Local leaders approve 
a training program that enables them to 
assist in making plans for it, teaches the 
techniques of 4-H Club leadership, and pro- 
vides guidance in the supervision of the 
individual and group activities of their 
members. (3) Training presented at appro- 
priate intervals will be used by local 
leaders in the direction of the program of 
local 4-H Clubs. (4) Confidence, com- 
petence, and performance of leaders will be 
strengthened by training that is timely and 
adapted to forthcoming activities. (5) An 
increase in the effectiveness of farm and 
home advisors may occur as a result of the 
training program undertaken as proposed 
in the study. (6) Methods, techniques, and 
skills have been adapted to the training pro- 
gram for volunteer local 4-H Club leaders. 

Available on Loan From: Author, Gran- 
nini Hall, Univ. of California, Berkeley 4. 


Scueet, Jean W. The Problem of Integra- 
tion in a State Extension Service. (M.A., 
Chicago) Completed: March, 1954; Pub- 
lished: Division of Extension Research and 
Training, Federal Extension Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Purpose: Specialized groups of personnel 
of an educational agency have resisted 
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steps toward integrating their efforts. This 
paper presents an analysis of the reasons for 
such resistance and proposes steps for the 
solution of the problem. The ideas presented 
were drawn from readings in psychology, 
sociology, and public administration. 

Major Findings: Readings and analysis of 
personal experience indicated: Resistance to 
integration represents resistance to change 
and also reflects the identification of the 
employee with his or her specialized line of 
work, Steps to broaden the identifications 
of employees are suggested as means for 
facilitating integration. 

Inquiries to: Author, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 


VaHANIAN, Paut. Proposals for the Re- 
organization of the Field Work Program in 
Education for Marriage and Family Life at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
(Ed.D., Columbia) Estimated Completion: 
Spring, 1955. 

Purpose: To evaluate the field work pro- 
gram in terms of felt student needs and how 
these needs are being met, and to submit 
proposals for broadening the program and 
increasing its effectiveness. 

Inquiries to: Author, 11535 Byron St., 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


Westie, Cuartes M. & Carvin, ALLEN D. 
Evaluation of Training Program for Police 
Officers. (Non-Degree, Michigan State) 
I’stimated Completion: February, 1955. 
Purpose: To determine the relationship 
between personal characteristics of the po- 
lice officers and their ability to profit from 
instruction in law enforcement methods. 
Inquiries to: C. M. Westie, Office of Re- 
search, Continuing Education — Service, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


determining policy and program 


Lonpon, Jack. Curriculum Determination 
in Adult Education. (Non-Degree, Cali- 
fornia) Estimated Completion: October, 
1955. 

Purpose: To determine how adult educa- 
tion administrators, in a selected sample of 
secondary and junior colleges in California, 
determine their curriculum; what factors 
determine whether courses are added or 
subtracted from the program; what pro- 
cedures are undertaken to determine con- 
tent; what practices are used to identify 
instructional materials; what is the impact of 
Board policy upon the determination of 
curriculum. 


Inquiries to: Author, 110 Haviland Hall, 
School of Education, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 4. 


Roserts, Hew. Successes and Confusions in 
Australian Adult Education. (Non-Degree, 
Iowa State U.) Estimated Completion: Janv- 
ary, 1955. 

Purpose: A philosophic rather than sta 
tistical survey of many activities and agen 
cies of adult education in Australia, seeking 
the Australian interpretation of liberal adult 
education and its possible contribution to 
American practice and thought. 

Inquiries to: Prof. Hew Roberts, State 
Univ. of lowa, lowa City. 


Sicars, Rosertson. Some Problems of Pub 
lications Policy in the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. (Ed.D., Colum 
bia) Estimated Completion: June, 1955. 


Purpose: To examine the relationships of 
the editorial and administrative policies of 
the periodical publications of the AEA to 
the AEA’s overall purposes and policies 
since its founding in 1951, and to propose 
principles and patterns of relationship by 
which the publications (Adult Leadership 
and Adult Education) can become more 
sensitive instruments of AEA policy, and by 
which AEA policies affecting publications 
can be systematically identified and clarified. 

Inquiries to: Author, 743 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Wirson, Bonarp S. Policies for Adult du 
cation. (Non-Degree, UCLA) 
Completion: August, 1955, 

Purpose: To develop policies for pro 
grams of adult education. Answers will be 
sought on (1) the need for and value of 
policies; (2) what policies are 
(3) who 1s to arrive at these polic Ics 
(4) how policies can be defined and stated; 
(5) how they are to be implemented; and ’ 
(6) how they may be revised. 

Inquiries to: Author, 12012 W. Washing 
ton Pl., Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


needed; 


public school adult education 


Ast, RaymMonp J., Jr. A Critical examina 
tion of the Costs and the Finance Practices 
in New Jersey Community Adult Schools. 
(Ed.D., Columbia) Estimated Completion 
1956-57. 

Purpose: Yo analyze present costs and 
present methods of financing New Jersey 


Community Adult Schools, in order to 
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develop suggested principles and techniques 
as evaluative material for adult schools and 
to assist communities in developing a con- 
sistent financial program for adult educa- 
uon. 

Inquiries to: Author, 740 Woodland Ave., 
Verona, N. J. 


Banta, C. O. Financing Adult Education in 
the Public Junior Colleges of Colorado. 
(Ed.D., Colorado) Completed: July, 1954. 

Purpose: To ascertain the kinds of adult 
education programs in operation in Colo- 
rado, the methods used by public junior 
colleges of Colorado in financing their adult 
education programs, methods and _pro- 
cedures employed in budgeting for adult 
education, and to find out if more adequate 
financing in the state can be attained. The 
study was limited to the public junior 
colleges of Colorado because of their high 
interest in adult education. 

Major Findings: Questionnaires to ad- 
ministrators and enrollment records from 
all junior colleges in Colorado indicated: 
budgeting for adult education in some of 
the Colorado public junior colleges has 
been inadequately done. Some state money 
for adult education is not being used. 
Salaries of instructors vary a great deal as 
do course fees charged adult students. High 
fees curtail adult enrollment while low fees 
encourage enrollment. 

Available on Loan From: Library, Univ. 
of Colorado, Boulder. 


Bowes, Ermer G. A Study of the Public 
Relations Programs of the 101 Village 
Superintendencies of New York State. 
(Ed.D., Columbia) Completed: November, 
1954. 

Purpose: To ascertain the status of the 
Public Relations Programs of the Village 
Supcrintendencies of New York State. 

Major Findings: Questionnaires, case 
studies, spot interviews, study of materials, 
and literature revealed: The public rela- 
tions programs of the school systems studied 
were most advanced in the information-to- 
the-public area while most of them lacked 
a clear-cut plan of organization and made 
little use of scientific polling methods in 
appraising public opinion. Most of the 
school systems were experimenting with 
lay committees but few had used them to 
work with the school on problems of 
curriculum and other controversial aspects 
of education. 

Inquiries to: Author, 57 Crooked Hill 
Road, Huntington Station, N. Y. 


Giuican, THomas. Comparative Data of 
Public School Adult Education in Colorado 
and in U. S. (Ed.D., Denver) Estimated 
Completion: August, 1955. 

Purpose: To determine the present status 
of adult education in Colorado and to com- 
pare this status with public school adult 
education programs in the other states to 
further the establishment of suitable policy, 
administrative procedures, and financing of 
adult education in the Colorado State De- 
partment of Education. 

Inquiries to: Prof. Roy B. Minnis, Univ. 
of Denver, Denver 2. Copies of instruments 
and procedures available from Author, 3381 
Oneida St., Denver, Colo. 


Henprickson, ANprew & SHOEMAKER, Byrt. 
Survey of General Adult Education in Ohio 
Public Schools. (Non-Degree, Ohio) Esti- 
mated Completion: January, 1955. 

Purpose: One in a series of biennial sur- 
veys of public school general adult educa- 
tion programs. 

Inquiries to: B. Shoemaker, Dept. of Vo- 
cation, State Dept. of Education, Colum- 
bus 10. 


McHenry, Genevieve R. Progress in Gen- 
eral Education in Accordance with Regula- 
tions of the Veterans Administration. (M.A., 
Florida State) Estimated Completion: 1955. 

Purpose: Public school leaders in Florida 
Adult Education since March 1, 1949, have 
been under considerable pressure to satisfy 
federal requirements in general education 
courses for “forward progress” of veteran 
students. This study reviews the develop- 
ments of a satisfactory program to deter- 
mine and record progress in a manner, edu- 
cationally sound, and at the same time 
acceptable to the regulations of the Veterans 
Administration under contract with the 
institution. 

Inquiries to: Author, Adult and Veteran 
Section, State Dept. of Education, 104 
Knott Bldg., Tallahassee, Fla 


Mann, Wittarp H., Jr. Standards for Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Counselors in Public 
Adult Education. (Ed.D., UCLA)  Esti- 
mated Completion: Summer, 1955. 


Purpose: Study hypothesizes that well- 
balanced public adult school programs pro- 
vide adequate guidance services. The effec- 
tiveness of such services depends upon the 
training and competency of the counselor of 
adults. The author has developed a tentative 
set of criteria for the professional prepara- 
tion and competency of counselors in pub- 
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lic schools which will be presented to a 
panel of experts. It is hoped that the 
composite thinking of some of the best- 


qualified counselor-trainers in adult educa- 


tion in the United States will contribute to 
the development of standards for the pro- 
fessional preparation of counselors in pub- 
lic adult education. Such standards should 
be helpful in training, selection, and evalu- 
ation in adult counseling, and should further 
ict as a guide in the promotion and im- 
provement of adult guidance services in our 
public adult schools. 

Inquiries to: Author, 5059 Kester Ave., 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Reporte, Frank R. Front Line or Growing 
Edge Practices in Adult Education. (Ed.D., 
Columbia) Estimated Completion: Spring, 
1955. 

Purpose: (1) To compile a description of 
administrative practices and devices em- 
ployed in some of the most successful public 
school programs of adult education which, 
if widely implemented, would improve the 
quality of adult education and the com- 
munity; (2) to organize the information col- 
lected so it may serve the administrator of 
adult education as a reference guide. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Paul L. Essert, Institute 
of Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York 27, N. Y. 
Timken, Joe E. Trends in Adult Guidance 
and Counseling Centers in the United States. 
(Non-Degree, FAE Study Grant) Estimated 
Completion: May, 1956. 

Purpose: To identify trends and practices 
being used by tax-supported schools and 
colleges in meeting the need for adult 
guidance in educational, vocational, family, 
and personal problems. 

Inquiries to: Author, 1718 Admiral Rd. 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Van Orman, Wittiam. The Opinions of 
Citizens Relative to the Place of Adult 
Education in the Public School Prograins 
in Colorado. (Ed.D., Denver) Estimated 
Completion: August, 1955. 

Purpose: To determine the place of adult 
education in the public schools of Colorado 
as interpreted by the citizens of the state 
and to use this data to help the State 
Board of Education and the State Com- 
missioner of Education establish an appro- 
priate policy, administrative procedures, and 
financing techniques for a statewide pro- 
gram of adult education in the public 
schools and junior colleges of Colorado. 


Inquiries to: Prof. Roy B. Minnis, Univ. 
of Denver, Denver 2. Copies of instruments 
and procedures available from author, Fitz- 
simmons Army Hospital, Denver, Colo. 


Wixer, Jerome F. An Analysis of Selected 
Administrative Practices in Public School 
Adult Education Programs in the Eighth 
Judicial District of New York. (Ed.D., 
Buffalo) Completed: February, 1954. 

Purpose: To attempt to determine to what 
extent practices of administration in public 
school adult education programs in the 
eighth judicial district follow the pattern 
and philosophy of modern adult education 
as applied to New York State. Official pro- 
nouncements of the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation and the regulations of the commis- 
sioner of education are used as points of 
departure in making an analysis of practices 
and policies in the 66 school districts studied. 

Major Findings: None reported. 

Inquiries to: Author, South Hill Rd. 
R.D. #4, Hamburg, N. Y. 


Wyomine Citizens CoMMITTEE ON Epuca- 
TIONAL PropLeMs, SUBCOMMITTEE oF. QOut- 
of-School Youth and Adults, (Chapter III 
of Report of Wyoming Citizens Committee 
on Educational Problems.) Completed: 
November, 1954. 

Purpose: Yo determine the status of 
formally organized adult education in 
Wyoming. Provides information in regard 
to enrollment in various programs, enroll- 
ment in subject matter areas and use of 
public school facilities. 

Major Findings: Questionnaires and let- 
ters to public school, junior college, and 
university administrators indicated that 
nearly 12,000 adults were registered in 
formal classes in 1952-53. This is equal to 
75 per cent of the senior high school 
enrollment. Professional and vocational 
courses made up 60 per cent of the courses, 
recreation and hobbies 22 per cent and 
cultural and liberal adult education 18 per 
cent. 

Available on Loan From: Clarence D. 
Jayne, Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie. 


research methods 


Boswortn, Craupe. Study of Development 
and Validation of a Measure of Citizens’ 
Attitudes Toward Progress and Some 
Variables Related Thereto. (Ph.D., Michi- 
gan State) Completed: December, 1954. 
Purpose: To develop a standardized in- 
strument for measuring citizens’ attitudes 
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toward various phases of community de- 
velopment, through studying responses to a 
primary scale of 300 citizens randomly 
selected. 

Major Findings: (1) Statistically reliable 
scale for measuring citizens’ attitudes 
toward community development has been 
developed. The scale contains 60 items and 
there is good external validation. (2) Atti- 
tudes towards the nebulous term “progress” 
used in this study appear to be a generalized 
trait. (3) Educational level is a strong con- 
ditioner of attitudes toward “progress.” 

Available on Loan From: Author, Con- 
tinuing Education Service, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 


Tueten, H. A.; Srockx, D.; Ben-Zeev, S.; 
Gravoteu, P.; & Hirt, W. 
Methods for Studying Work and Emotion- 
ality in Group Operation. Completed: June, 
1954. 

Purpose: To state the theoretical frame- 
work (originally formulated by W. R. 
Bion) which guides research in small group 
operation at the Human Dynamics Labora- 
tory of the University of Chicago, and to 
describe and illustrate in detail a series of 
research procedures developed witi.in this 
framework, Intended for those conducting 
research on small groups. 

Major Findings: Observation of small 
training groups, projective tests and ques- 
tionnnaires resulted in: The production, 
illustration, and validation of a series of 
procedures for studying small group opera- 
tion; a sentence completion test, a self- 
rating device, and a method for sequentially 
rating and graphing group interaction. 

Available From: 1. A. Thelen, Dept. of 
Education, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Il. ($2.00 per copy). 


Zeucn, W. Virointa. Conversation Cues in 
Group Research. (M.A., Chicago)  Esti- 
mated Completion: June, 1955. 

Purpose: To analyze and evaluate the 
tape recording as a method of research for 
group workers 

Inquiries to: Prof. Cyril O. Houle, Dept. 
of Education, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Il. 


rural adult education 


Haut, D. M., Reiss, Frankuwn J., & Me- 
Quiriy, L. L. Personal Characteristics As- 
sociated with Success in Farm Management. 


(Non-Degree, Illinois) Estimated Comple 
tion: 1955. 

Purpose: To determine the personal char- 
acteristics which are important to successful 
farm management and to devise a guidance 
test. (20 factors have been extracted through 
study of questionnaires and ratings from a 
matrix of nearly 6,000 correlaticn coeffi- 
cients. These are now being analyzed for 
meaning.) 

Inquiries to: Authors, College of Agricul- 
ture, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana. 


Hatt, D. M. Untitled. 
nois.) 

Purpose: A study of the effectiveness of 
local groups in speeding up the process of 
getting agricultural research into practice 
on farms. 

Inquiries to: Author, College of Agricul- 
ture, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana. 


(Non-Degree, Illi- 


Haut, D. M. The Use of Sociometrics in 
Organizing Rural Groups. (Non-Degree, 
Iinois.) 

Furpose: Because the job of continuous 
reorganization of groups is so burdensome 
to Extension workers we designed a study to 
determine the value of sociometric methods 
for organization and leader selection. The 
groups have been meeting regularly for 
about five years. 

Inquiries to: Author, College of Agricul 
ture, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana. 


Hay, Donato G. & Hamutton, C. Horact 
Acceptance of Voluntary Health Insurance 
in Four Rural Communities, Haywood 
County, N. C. (Non-Degree, North Caro 
lina State) Completed: September, 1954. 

Purpose: To determine how the rate of 
acceptance of voluntary health insurance 
varies among various social and economic 
groups in rural areas, and how status and 
group affiliation affect acceptance. 

Major Findings: In a field survey of 299 
households 2/5 of all male heads with 
insurance had enrolled on a group basis 
sponsored by the Haywood County Com- 
munity Development Program. Seé pub- 
lished report for other results. 

Available From: Rural Sociology Dept., 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 
Progress Report Rs-24. 


Mayo, Serz C. Organized Rural Communi- 
ties in Western North Carolina. (Non- 
Degree, North Carolina) Completed: April, 
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1954. Published: North Carolina State January, 1956; 2nd phase, July, 1960. 
College Progress Report Rs-20. Purpose: To determine the characteristics 
Purpose: A brief description of how the and problems of young farm families, and 
people of six rural locality groups went to evaluate an extension program directed 
about planning and carrying out community particularly toward young farm families 
development programs. The initial phase of the study will include 
Major Findings: See the published report. data on net worth, the adoption of a se- 
No generalizations, description only. lected group of farm and home practices, 
Available From: Rural Sociology Dept., the extent to which husbands and wives 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. share in decision-making and an indication 
of areas of interest in which the extension 
WILKENING, Eucene A. & Freper- service might provide information and 
ick C. Social and Economic Aspects of a assistance. 
Farm and Home Development Program for Inquiries to: E. A. Wilkening, 314 Agri- 
Young Farm Families. (Non-Degree, Wis- cultural Hall, College of Agriculture, Univ. 
consin) Estimated Completion: Ist phase, of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


Note: Those with a special interest in research 
having relevance for adult education may wish to 


consult the following sources: 


Education Index. Published 6 times per year and 
compiled annually. Price and subscription informa- 
tion available from publisher, H. W. Wilson & Co., 
950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y.; Industrial 
Training Abstracts. Published quarterly. $3.00 per 
year. Business office: Wayne University Press, De 
troit 1, Mich.; Psychological Abstracts. Published 
bi-monthly, $8.00 per year. Business office: 1333 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.,; Review of 
Extension Research. Published annually, at the end of 
December. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Exten 
sion Service, Washington 25, D. C.; Social Service 
Review. Published quarterly. $6.00 per year institu- 
tional, $4.00 per year individual rate, $3.50 student 
rate. (September, 1954 issue contains a list of doc 
toral dissertations in social work, completed during 
July, 1952-54, and those in preparation. Single copy, 
$1.75) Business office: 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37 
IIl.; Sociological Abstracts. Published quarterly. $2.00 
per year. 218 EF. 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
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HyMaAn Soroxorr, Aucust 281TH, 1954 


Workers in adult education were shocked to learn of the untimely death of 
their colleague, Hyman Sorokoff, assistant director of New York City’s Bureau 
of Community Education. In sending us the following tribute to his colleague, 
Mark A. McCloskey, director of the Bureau of Community Education, said: 
“My loss is a personal one, but I write you of Mr. Sorokoff as a professional 
associate.” 

“Mr. Sorokoff mastered the tools of his profession and as much as one can the 
literature of his field. Often this results in arrogance, but in him it was acquired 
with grace and accompanied by humility. He occupied the same office space 
with me for six years. From that experience I record for you that he was one 
of the easiest persons in the world to work with, working always as an equal 
and never suffering loss of integrity or character. We both gained—we mul- 
tiplied our power by our close association. 

“We believe that here in New York City we are involved with voluntary 
organizations and the other public organizations to a greater extent than any 
other place in the country. This kind of cooperation is trying and difficult. 
Mr. Sorokoff worked inventively, tolerantly, and cooperatively with such 
diverse organizations as the Actors Equity Library Theatre, the local study 
groups, coordinating bodies of all kinds, adult student councils, the Department 
of Welfare, and the Department of Hospitals as well as the Department of 
Housing. Problems came to him as a challenge not as a curse. He never used 
the bureaucratic refuge of relating laws and rules before he listened to the 
presenter of problems. There was no impediment to his marriage of philosophy 
and action. In a fractionalized world, he put the pieces together.” 


Raven A. Bears, Ocroser 141TH, 1954 

Ralph Beals holds an honored and memorable place in the history of American 
adult education for his great contributions to library services made at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and in New York City, where he was director of the Public 
L ibrary for the last eight years of his life, and for his work in the development 
of the general adult education movement. During 1933-39 he was assistant to 
the director of the American Association for Adult Education (during which 
period he served briefly as editor of this journal’s distinguished predecessor, 
the Journal of Adult Education) \ater serving as a member of the AAAF’s 
Executive Board. He was author of Aspects of Post-Collegiate Education and 
co-author with Leon Brody of that indispensable and beautiful reference work, 
The Literature of Adult Education, known to all adult educators simply as 
“Beals and Brody.” 
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EDITORIAI 


The present arrangement is that all mem 
bers receive Adult Leadership, and pro 
fessional members ($10.00 annual dues) 
receive, in addition, ApuLtt EDUCATION 
The advantage of the present arrange 
ment is that AFA business and other 
matters of interest to all members can 
be printed in Al 


N¢ ) | cont 


only, whereas if an 
opuon were permitted, communications 
to all members would have to appear 
in both journals, or an additional pub 
which we 
afford. Some of the Delegates, however, 
wanted AF instead of, not in addition 
to, AL. 

Ihe issue seemed to be a symptom of 
a need to reexamine both the editorial 
policies of our publications and the pub 
lication services to the membership. Con 
sequently, it was referred to the Publica 
tions and Membership Committees for 
study during the year, with recommen 
dations for action to be made to the Ex 


lication be issued, cannot 


ecutive Committee and Delegate Assem 
bly next fall. 


With Adult Leadership now carrying 
most of che straight news reporting of 
our annual conference, we have not at 
tempted to duplicate its coverage. In 
stead, we present a picture of the con 
ference’s significance as seen by the 
Chairman of the National Program Com 
John Schwertman, and summa 
rize very briefly the discussions in most 


muttee, 


of the conference’s spec ial interest meet 
ings. Following the precedent established 
last year, we print a special report on the 
NAPSAI 


cerpts from most of the main reports and 


conference, consisting of ex 


address¢ 

\ new feature introduced with this 
issue is the review of recent and on go 
ing research in adult education. If your 
letters indicate that this type of report 
ing 1s useful, we shall continue it on an 


annual or semi-annual basis eee 


$79 MILLION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Is it enough? 
Where does it come from? 
How is it allocated? 


How can it be coordinated? 


write today for: 
FINANCING ADULT 
EDUCATION 


first systematic study based on 


scientific survey procedures 


Complete report $1.25 


Summary report 5 
Also quantity rates 


rd 


AKA, 1201 16th St., NW 
WASHINGTON 6, D ¢ 


Educational TV 
Is Here To Stay 


How can you plan and 
produce an educational 
television program in you 


town? 


How do you set up a 
community TV workshop? 
What are some of the ob 
stacles and where can you 


turn for concrete help? 


Send 50 cents for “T\ 
Learning to Use It 
cil of National Organiza 
tions of the AEA, 303 Lex 
ington, New York 16, N. ¥ 


Coun 


ORDER NOW! 


your copy of the unique 


LEADER'S DIGEST 


THE BEST FROM THE FIRST YEAR OF 


ADULT rship 


HERE FOR the first time is a practical, 
time-saving working manual for those with 
leadership responsibilities in community and 
business activities—compiled from materials 


published in Volume I of Aputt LEADERSHIP. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS— 


Here’s the opportunity to 
catch up with the most sig- 
nificant and helpful articles 


from Volume 1. 


CHARTER SUBSCRIBERS— 


How many times were you 
tempted to ask for reprints 
of selected materials in 
Apuct Leapersuip? Now you 
can get the best in one inex- 


pensive volume. 


LIST PRICE: $2.00 


Special: 
To subscribers ......$1.50 
To AEA members. . . $1.00 


Quantity Orders: 


10 to 24 copies to one 
address 90c per copy 
96 PAGES 
PAPERBOUND 25 copies or more to one 


address 75¢ per copy 
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